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From the Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania: | employer to write a bill of sale for a negro, which, in 
obedience to his instructions, he did, though as he him- 
NEGRO SLAVERY. self says, not without great uneasiness of mind, and that 


Notices of Negro Slavery, as connected with Pennsyl- he afterwards found it to be his duty to inform his mas- 
vania, by Edward Bettle. Read before the Histori- ter and the purchaser of the slave that ‘the believed 


cal Society of Pennsylvania, 8th mo. 7th, 1826. Snreing Aa be sopenetnes eee with the 
iristian religion ;” and on a subsequent application b 
(Concluded from page 332.) another individual to prepare an instrument of eatin 


in 1754, the yearly meeting of Pennsylvania printed | of a similar kind, he entirely refused, alleging the fore- 
and circulated a letter of advice to its members, remind- | going conviction as his excuse. 
ing them of its often expressed and well known will upon In 1746, he travelled as minister of the Society of 
the subject of buying slaves, and urging some cogent ar- | Friends, through the provinces of Maryland, Virginia, 
guments to show the anti-christian nature of the traffic, | and North Carolina, where it appears that his mind was 
and the awful responsibility that those masters were | again engaged and his feelings excited, and that he took 
under who neglected to guard the morals of their slaves, | occasion during the journey to communicate his convic- 
and to imbue their minds with religion and virtue. It | tions on this deeply interesting subject to many of the 
may be found at length in Clarkson’s Histery of the | inhabitants. He says, he ‘‘saw in these southern pro- 
Slave-trade. vinces so many vices and corruptions increased by this 
in 1755, finding that, in opposition to the reiterated | trade and this way of life, [viz. the whites living idly 
advice of the body, some of its members continued to | and luxuriously on the labour of the blacks,] that it 
persist in buying negroes, the yearly meeting made a appeared to him as a gloom over the land.” 
rule of discipline directing that such persons as adhered | In 1753 he published the first part of his ‘*Consid- 
to the practice after suitable admonition by their | erations on keeping Negroes ;” in which he insists on 
monthly meetings, should be disowned from the religious | the rights of the negroes as children of the same Heav- 
communion of the society. enly Parent with their masters, and that slavery is re- 
Having thus prevented the further increase of slaves | pugnant to the Christian religion. 
by purchase, the society was desirous of advancing still | In 1756, he made a religious visit to Long Island, and 
further towards a complete eradication of slavery from | was much engaged with members of his own society to 
amongst its members. Accordingly, in 1758, it was | prevail on them to release their slaves. Hitherto he 
unanimously agreed that Friends should be advised to | had only acted as circumstances casually came in his 
manumit their slaves, and show their sense of gratitude | way, but now he appeafted in the character which he 
to the Divine Being, from whom they received the lib- | continued until his death to support, of an active and 
erty which they so freely enjoyed, by extending this | untiring labourer in this righteous cause. 
blessing to all their fellow ereatures ; and John Wool- | In the year 1757, in company with his brother, he 
man and others were appointed a committee to visit such | engaged in an arduous journey through the southern 
Friends as held slaves, and endeavour to prevail on them | colonies, in order to convince persons, principally of his 
to relinquish the practice. This committee, it appears | own society, of the wickedness and impolicy of slavery. 
from the minutes of the yearly meeting, continued to | Hesought opportunities of friendly conference with indi- 
prosecute their work of benevolence during the years | viduals, and urged his arguments with calmness and mod- 
1658—59—60—and 61—and from their reports, these | esty, and, at the same time, with dignity and firmness ; 
Christian endeavours were crowned with much success, | and also in the meetings for discipline of his own society, 
many being induced to cleanse their hands from the he was indefatigable in pressing the subject, and had 
stain of slave-keeping. The yearly meeting constantly | the satisfaction of finding that by some he was kindly 
continued its attention to the subject to the year 1776, | received, and of perceiving a disposition in others to 
when it was enacted that all friends who refused to | adopt his views. 
manumit their slaves should be disowned by the society.| We have before noticed that he was appointed by 
A more particular account of this noble act we reserve the yearly meeting of Philadelphia, in 1758, one ofa 
for our succeeding essay on this subject. committee of that body for discouraging slaveholding 
We are next called upon to notice one of the most among its members; and as he had been very instru- 
pious and indefatigable labourers in the cause of freedom | mental in producing this appointment so he was also 
and human happiness whom the Society of Friends ever | indefatigable in discharging the duties required ; and, 
produced, viz. John Woolman. ‘This excellent man in this year and the subsequent one, he made several 
was born in the state of New Jersey, in the year 1720, | journies into various parts of Pennsylvania for the pro- 
and at a very early age was distinguished for his attach- | motion of this object. In the year 1760 he travelled 
ment to religion ; which so increased and strengthened | into Rhode Island on‘a similar errand, and also visited 
in after-life, that we think it may be safely asserted that, | the Island of Nantucket. In 1761 he visited some fam- 
for self-denial, purity of manners and conversation, firm, | ilies in Pennsylvaniaand New Jersey. In 1762 he pub- 
consistent and persevering prosecution of duty, and | lished a second part of his ‘Considerations on Slave- 
zealous and enlightened benevolence, he has rarely | keeping.” 
been equalled, and perhaps never excelled. | This essay is written with considerable ability and force 
He appears very early in life to have had his mind | of expression, and is well worthy of perusal at the pres- 
engaged in reflection upon the subject of slavery.— ent day. He urges the rights of the slaves to their free- 
Soon after he had attained the age of twenty-one years, , dom in common with the rest of mankind ; shows the 
— as an accountant, he was directed by his debasing and demoralizing effect which the institution 
ov. X. 43 
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of slavery in any country produces on both masters and | ple, he proceeded to make more public the results of 
servants, and the fallacy of comparing negro slavery to | his reflections and experience. His first writings con- 
the condition of the Jewish bondsmen ; and concludes | sisted of small pieces in the almanacs and newspapers 
by reciting some testimony to illustrate the abominable | of the day, which medium he selected as best adapted 
.character of the African slave-trade. to engage all classes of people in favour of his benevo~ 
In 1767, this apostle of freedom travelled again in} lent designs. In 1762, he published *“ An Account of 
Maryland, and again urged his enlightened opinions.— | that part of Africa inhabited by the Negroes.” In 1767, 
In 1772 he embarked for England, and whilst there, en- | ‘* A Caution and Warning to Great Britain and her colo- 
deavoured to induce the society of which he was a mem- |} nies on the calamitous state of the enslaved Negroes.” 
ber, to interfere with the government of England on| This work was examined and approved by the Society 
behalf of the oppressed Africans. of Friends in Pennsylvania, as appears by the minutes 
The time, however, had arrived, when this faithful | of meetings of the representatives of that body, held in 
labourer was to be released from his arduous service, | 1766, at whose expense a large number of copies were 
and to receive in the mansions of eternal rest the reward | printed and sent to England for distribution. 3d. ‘* An 
of his works. He died in the city of York, England, } Historical Account of Guinea, its situation, produce, 
of the small-pox, in 1772, aged about 52 years. and the general disposition of its inhabitants; with an in- 


Contemporary with Woolman was that pious and ex- | quiry into the rise and progress of the slave-trade, its © 


cellent friend of the human race, Anthony Benezet; a/ nature and calamitous effects.” 
man who combined, in an eminent degree, shining vir-| This book is remarkable for having given tothe vene- 
tues, excellent talents, and indefatigable industry ; who | rable Thomas Clarkson some of the first definite infor- 
lived and laboured with the most well directed assiduity | mation with regard to facts, which enabled him practi- 
for the good of all mankind, and who died regretted by | cally to commence his long career of activity and use- 
those, and they were not few in number, who had seen, | fulness; and we cannot do better than to give Clark- 
and known, and admired his long career of useful prac- | son’s character of the work in his own words. 
tical benevolence. “This pamphlet contained a clear aad distinct de- 
He was born in France, of respectable parents of the | velopment of the subject from the best authorities. It 
Protestant profession, in the year 1713, who, at the re-| contained also the sentiments of many enlightened men 
vocation of the edict of Nantz, removed with their in-} upon it; and it became instrumental, beyond any other 
fant son into Holland, and shortly after into England. | book ever before published, in disseminating a proper 
Anthony here received a liberal education, and served | knowledge and detestation of this trade.” 
an apprenticeship in an eminent mercantile house in| W/ th such limited pecuniary means as the occupa- 
London. Waving joined himself in membership with | tion of school-keeping afforded, Benezet distributed 
the Society of Friends, in 1731, he emigrated to Phila-! large numbers of these valuable and instructive books; 
delphia, which was from that time the permanent place | he sent copies of the Historical Account of Guinea to 
of his residence. In 1736 he married, and turned his | some of the most eminent men in Europe, accompanied 
attention to establishing himself in business. With re-| with a circular letter, written in a simple and unadorn- 
spect to this subject, his mind appears to have been | ed, yet forcible and convincing manner; in addition to 
much unsettled; not as is generally the case, anxious to | this, all the time he could command from his regular 
resolve on the profession which might yield the great-| occupations, was employed in an extensive correspon- 
est pecuniary emolument, but much more concerned | dence with such persons as he thought might be inter. 
how he might devote his time and talents to the service | ested in promoting the cause to which he was so un- 
of his Creator, and the advancement of the happiness | ceasingly devoted. Amongst those whom he address- 
of his fellow-creatures. At the age of twenty-six, he| ed at different times, were the Archbishop of Canter- 
believed it to be his duty to assume the arduous en-| bury, Dr. Fothergill, Granville Sharp, the Abbe Ray- 
gegement of an instructor of youth. After teaching a| nal, John Wesley, George Whitfield, the Countess of 
short time in the Academy at Germantown, in 1742, he| Huntington, and Charlotte Queen of England. He also 
accepted of the office of English tutor in the “ Friends’ | made an appeal in behalf of the negroes to the Queens 
Public Schools in Philadelphia,” in which situation he | of France and Portugal. 
continued for twelve years, much to the satisfaction of} We cannot, perhaps, better illustrate his diligence, 
his employers. In 1755, he opened a school on his! and the extent and variety of his engagements, than 


own account for the instruction of females, and by the | by quoting the words of his intelligent biographer. He 
excellence of his moral and literary tuition, and his | 


remarks: 
peculiar fitness for this interesting duty, it long contin- | es It was characteristic if one day he were seen sur- 


ued to be one of the best patronized and most highly | rounded by the sable children of Africa, imparting ad- 


useful seminaries of Philadelphia. _ | vice and deriving information from them, concerning 
About the year 1750, according to the account of his | the cruelties they had suffered, and the next engaged 
highly respected biographer,”® his attention appears to | in composing essays on the subject; addressing letters 


have been first engaged upon that important subject | to fiiends and strangers, from whom he hoped some 
which afterwards engrossed so large a portion of his! aid could be obtained; or, with an innocent boldness 
time and talents. His feelings having become deeply worthy of his office, spreading the cause of the poor ne- 
interested on account of the oppressed and degraded gro, in the language of warning and persuasion, be- 
condition of the blacks, the first essays which he made | fore statesmen and sovereigns.” 
were of that practical kind so highly characteristic of! These great, andin a degree, effective exertions, 
the man. Being impressed with the importance of me-| were sedulously continued during the whole course of 
liorating, in the first place, their mental condition, he | his long life; the two last years of which were devoted 
imposed on himself, in addition to the laborious duties | to the tuition of negroes, in a free school founded and 
of his own school, the task of giving in the evenings | endowed by the Society of Friends. 

tuitous instruction to the negroes of Philadelphia;| On a review of the extent and variety of his efforts, 
and he had the great satisfaction to discover, by the im-| the personal exertions which he used, the constancy as 
provement of his pupils in literature, as well as their) well as zeal with which he pursued the investigation 
moral advancement, that the hitherto long asserted idea! and exposure of every branch of the subject, we think 
of their mental inferiority to the rest of mankind, was | entitle us to adopt the short but full eulogium which 
fallacious and illusory. , ¢ | Clarkson pronounces respecting him. ‘* Anthony Be- 

Having excited in the minds of his fellow-citizens an | nezet,” says he, “ may be considered as one of the 
increased interest and sympathy for this oppressed peo- | most zealous, vigilant, and active advocates which the 


cause of the oppressed Africans ever had. He seemed 
* Roberts Vaux. | to have been born and to have lived for the promotion 
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of it; and, therefore, he never omitted any, the least op- 
portunity of serving it.” 

His active mind also embraced many other objects 
of benevolence. 
anti-christian tendency of war, and its hostility to the | 


happiness of mankind, and wrote several able tracts on | 


the subject; and also corresponded thereupon with 
many distinguished characters. 


to have been the primary concern of his life to imitate, | 
according to his ability, the example of our Holy Re- | 
deemer, in constant acts of benevolence and good will 
to mankind, 
With all these good works there was connected one 
remarkable trait of his character which beautified and 
adorned all his other excellencies, and that was his 
great humility. Shortly before his death he uttered 
these expressions: ‘‘I am dying, and feel ashamed to 
meet the face of my Maker, I have done so little in his 
cause.” He also desired an intimate friend to prevent, 
if possible, any posthumous memorial of him; and add- 


ed, “af they will not obey this wish, desire them to | 10 shares Schuylkill Permanent Bridge, 
say, ‘Anthony Benezet was a poor creature, and | 4 shares Centre Bridge Company, 


through divine favour was enabled to know it.’ ” | 
This distinguished philanthropist died in 1784, in 


the 7ist year of his age, after bequeathing the little | 948 shares Old Bank United States, 


fortune he had accumulated by industry and economy, | 
to the overseers of Friends’ Public Schools, that it | 
might be appropriated to the education of the blacks. 


We have now closed our notice of the efforts of | 20 shares Franklin Institute, 
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He was deeply impressed with the | 


His private charities | g:4+.ment of Pers 
were numerous and unostentatious. In short, it anpears | 
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stantiated against the estate, and to the charges and ex- 
penses which are incident to the settlement. 

The principal property to be received, is from the 
bank trustees. ‘The undersigned are unable to make 
any statement of what that will be, so as to meet that 
part of the requisition of the Councils. 

















sonal Property in the hands of the late 
Stephen Girard’s Executors. 


Pennsylvania in behalf of the negroes, antecedent to | 2200 shares Schuylkill Navigation Compa- 


the year 1770; and have shown, we trust, that our | 
forefathers were active and ardent labourers in the 
righteous cause of human freedom and happiness. We | 


propose ina future essay, to exhibit the further history | 4000 shares Danville and Pottsville Rail- 


of our state, as connected with this subject, up to the | 
present time. | 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 


Thursdiy, November, 22, 1832, 


SELECT COUNCIL.—Mr. John P. Wetherill pre- 
sented a petition praying that the name of South Al- 
ley may be changed, was referred to a joint committee 
of two members of each Council, an‘l. agreed to, and | 
Messrs. J. P. Wetherill, Massey, Aiken, and Smith, 
were appointed the committee. 

C. Stevenson, as Treasurer of the Girard Fund, laid 
before Councils his accounts terminating on the 19th | 
instant, at which time there was in the treasury a ba- | 
lance to the credit of said fund of $21,650 50, which | 
has been paid to Britain Cooper, Esq. Treasurer, elect- | 
ed under ordinance of September 15th, 1832, 

A communication from the City Commissioners, en- | 
closing a schedule of the City property, was received | 
and was ordered to be printed. 

‘The annexed communication from the Executors of | 
the late Stephen Girard was received. 

“ The undersigned executors of the late Stephen Gi- | 
rard, respectfully acknowledge the receipt of a copy of | 
the resolution of the Select and Common Councils of 
the city of Philadelphia, adopted on the 8th instant, | 
asking them to furnish Councils with ‘a detailed state- | 
ment of the personal property in their hands, and of} 
that which may probably be received by them.’ 

Ifthe undersigned could comply with this request to | 
the full extent of it, it would give them pleasure to do | 
so. They have filed inventories in the proper office, | 
and will file supplemental inventories as property shall | 
come to their hands. They are desirous however of | 
imparting all the information required by the Councils | 


which may be in their power, and therefore transmit | 





1 share Domestic Society, $50 00 
22 do. Pennsylvania Insurance Compa- 
ny, cost 9,072 &0 
10 shares Bustleton Turnpike, 1,009 00 
2 shares Germantown Turnpike, 200 QU 
100 shares Delaware Insurance Compa- 
ny, cost 10,095 00 
40 shares Union Insurance Company, 2,400 00 
1 share Susquehanna and Lehigh Turn- 
pike, 100 00 
50 shares Philadelphia Insurance Company, 4,166 50 
100 00 
200 00 
1 share Downington and Ephrata Turn- 
pike, 100 00 
2,127 00 
1 share Le Courier des Etats Unis, 300 00 
100 shares Philadelphia Exchange Compa- 
pany, 60 per cent. paid, 6,090 00 
1,000 00 
ny, cost 107,904 03 
102 shares Chesapeake and Delaware Ca- 
nal, 20,400 00 
road Company, three instalments, 60,000 CO 


United States 5 per cents, 
nominal $2,850 29 
do 44 per cents, 
nominal 45,601 37 
33 shares Bank United States, 3,300 00 





13 do Five Cent. City Loan, 1,300 00 
10 do Lancaster Turnpike, 1,000 00 
$54,031 66 


25-30ths of which is 45,026 38 

United States Three per Cents, nominal, 10,417 47 

Pennsylvania Five per Cents, invested by 

Trustees of S. Girard’s Bank, cost $994, - 
418 00 nominal, 


870,000 00 
Philadelphia Five Cents, do. do. cost 


113,500 00 do. 100,000 00 
Subscription to Loan to Pilots, 250 00 
Bills and Notes receivable, 8,032 15 

| Cash, 26,277 15 
618 casks Claret, appraised at $30, 18,540 00 








$1,303,758 48 








Philadelphia, Noy. (11th mo.) 16th, 1832. 
Respectfully, 
TIMOTHY PAXSON, 
TilOS. P. COPE, 
JOSEPH ROBERTS, 
W. J. DUANE, 
JOHN A. BARCLAY. 


A letter from Mr. M. D. Benish, was received and 
laid on the table. 


Mr. Lippincott as chairman of the committee to 
whom was referred the application of the West Phila- 
delphia Canal Company, made the following report 
which was ordered to be printed. 

The committee appointed on the applicaticn from 


the subjoined statement of property at this time in | the President and Managers of the West Philadelphia 


hand, requesting that it may be understood, that it is | 


subject to the liquidation of any claims that may be sub- 


\ 


Canal Company, report: 
That they have had the subject of their appointment 
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ander consideration, and will briefty state the informa- 
tion and circumstances connected therewith, which go- 
verned them in forming their decision. 

The navigation of the river Schuylkill is daily in- 
creasing in importance, which may be seen by the vast 
numbers of the coasting vessels already employed in 
conveying away Anthracite coal, Lime stone, Iron ore, 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
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room now used by the City Treasurer, in which some 
trifling alterations may be made, so as to answer the 
purpose. These being the only alterations which your 
coumittee are of opinion can be made to render the 
Treasurer’s office more convenient, offer the follow- 
ing resolution. 

Resolved, That the City Commissioners be directed 


as wellas other bulky articles, received from the inte- | to have the alterations made as above suggested, and 


rior of the country by the Schuylkill canal. 

The Permanent bridge interposes an obstruction to 
coasting vessels, and necessarily limits the space for 
the landing of articles intended for exportation, to the 
south side of it. The vessels already in that trade have 
(though the trade is in its infancy,) become very nu- 
merous, and the small space to which they are necessa- 
rily limited becomes much crowded, and subjects them 
to delays in consequence. The result will be very in- 
jurious to the trade, and it is important to take some 
immediate measures to remedy the inconvenience. 

The use of anthracite coal has been rapidly increas- 
ing from the commencement of its introduction. Dou- 
ble the quantity has been brought down the canal this 
year, than was received to the corresponding period of 
last year, and the demand keeps pace with the increas- 
ed supply; consequently, the existing difficulties must 
increase with the corresponding increase of the number 
of vessels employed in its transportation. 

The trade must be also much increased, when our 
great western Pennsylvania canal shall be completed, 
which must throw a large portion of its trade through 
the Union canal, from the Susquehanna river into the 
Schuylkill, and make the western front of Philadelphia 
its grand depot. 

It appears to your committee that the plan proposed 
of cutting a canal around the western abutment of the 
Permanent bridge, of a sufficient capacity to accommo- 
date coasting vessels,is the only feasible one that can be 
adopted to make the landings on the north side of that 
bridge available. The space for which is amply capa- 
cious to afford all the necessary relief that may be re- 
quired. Your committee therefore offer the follow- 
ing: 
iain That the Mayor be and he is hereby au- 
thorized to subscribe five thousand dollars to the stock 
of the West Philadelphia Canal Company, to be paid, 


provided the requisite amount megneen say forty thou- | 
t 


sand dollars, shall be raised for the completion of the 
object. And provided also, that the plan of said canal 
be so altered that the north piers when erected on the 
margin of the river at the termination of the canal, shall 
not project further eastward than the abutment of the 
Permanent bridge. , 

The city reserves the right of using both sides of the 
canals banks on the north side of the Permanent bridge 
as landings, as compensation for the ground occupied 
by thecanal. All which is submitted. 

Mr. Groves, as chairman of the committee made the 


following report and resolution, which were read and | 


laid on the table: 

The committee to whom was referred the communi- 
cation of the City Treasurer, report: That there is no 
way by which the present accommodations of the 
‘Treasurer can be enlarged, without a thorough de- 
rangement of the first story of the building. And if 
even that were done, the committee cannot see that any 
plan could be adopted within the circumscribed limits 
of the building, which would render the different apart- 
ments sufficiently large and convenient, to accommo- 


that the same shall be done as may be directed by the 
| committtee. 
| Mr Lippincott offered the annexed resolution, which 
was adopted. 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That 
the committee appointed to inquire into the expedien- 
cy of lighting the city with gas, be and are hereby au- 
thorized to visit the cities of Boston, New York, and 
Baltimore, to inspect the gas works in those cities. 

Mr. J. P. Wetherill offered the annexed resolution, 
which was agreed to by both Councils. 

Resolved, That the committee appointed on the 8th 
inst. to direct the printing, be authorized to revise and 
digest the ordinances of the city of Philadelphia, so that 
the whole shall be embraced in distinct chapters, each 
chapter containing all the existing provisions upon a 
particular branch of the local laws;—and that the com- 
mittee be authorized to employ an attorney, with pow- 
er to allow hima sum not exceeding three hundred 
dollars for the service rendered; and that the Mayor be 
directed to draw his warrant on the Treasurer in favor 
of the chairman of the committee for any sum not ex- 
ceeding the above amount, and charge the same to ap- 
propriation No. 21. 


The president presented the following copies of let- 
ters addressed to the Mayor of Baltimore, and Richard 
Caton, Esq. 


Paicapeteara, Nov, 17th, 1832. 


Sir—The Select and Common Councils of the city of 
Philadelphia, have adopted certain resolutions expres- 
sive of the sense they entertain of the distinguished 
merits of the late Charles Carroll, Esq. and the testimo- 
ny which they desire to bear to his exalted character 
and virtues. As the organs of those bodies, it has be- 

| come our duty, as well as our mournful satisfaction, to 
| communicate the resolutions to you. Your city has had 
the advantage of being the place of residence of the 
' excellent individual to whom they relate, as ours was 
the theatre of the great event which contributed so 
' much to render his character illustrious. We beg you 
to receive this communication as an evidence of the 
| sympathy of this city for the loss which Baltimore has 
| especially sustained; and ofa sincere desire to cultivate 
| and preserve the relations of mutual attachment and re- 
| gard which we trust will always exist between the two 
, cities. 
| We have the honor to be, with great consideration 
| and respect, your ob’t servants, 
J. R. INGERSOLL, 
| President of the Select Council. 
HENRY TROTH, 
| President of the Common Council. 


Hon. Jesse Hunt, Mayor of Baltimore. 


Parrapetpuia, Nov. 17, 1832. 


Sir—It has become our mournful duty to communi- 
cate to the near relatives of the late Charles Carroll, 


| Esq. the enclosed resolutions, which have been adopted 


by the Select and Common Councils of the city of Phila- 


date all the officers at present engaged in transacting delphia. They are intended to convey the expression of 


the business of the city. 

To render the Treasurer’s apartments more conve- 
nient, the only alteration which the committee conceive 
practicable, will be to remove his office to the room 
which the City Commissioners now occupy, where 
there is space for enlarging the fire proof; and by ma- 
ing a door on Fifth street, it may be rendered tolerably 
convenient. The City Commissioners may occupy the 


a 


the unfeigned respect and veneration which those bodies, 
jn common with the whole American people, entertain 
for his public character. The loss of this excellent 
man and distinguished patriot, which is lamented 
throughout the nation, is rendered peculiarly afflicting 
to yourselfand those still more closely connected with 
him, by a keen recollection of his private and domestic 
virtues. While the members of his immediate family 
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are thus exposed to more than equal shares of the ge- | charge the duties devolved upon us by our appointment, 
neral sorrow, they cannot fail to derive consolation | we have thought of none of our fellow citizens towhom 
from the homage which is paid their illustrious relative, | whom we could apply with more confidence, than to 
by his grateful countrymen. | yourself, for an entire fulfilment of the wishes of the 
With perfect respect, your most ob’t servants, | Councils, to have full justice done to both the memory 
J. R. INGERSOLL, of the illustrious dead, and the estimation in which his 
President of the Select Council. | character and public services are held by the citizens of 
HENRY TROTH, Philadelphia, We have, therefore, without overlook- 
President of the Common Council. ing the very great demands which have already been 
Richard Caton, Esq. and which continue to be made upon your time, wise 
Mr. Groves offered the annexed resolution, which | tured to request you to deliver the Eulogy on the “last 
was agreed to. of the signers,” and to make choice of a day that will 
Resolved, By the Select and Common Councils, That render your compliance with our request consistent 
the committee appointed on the continuation of the with your own convenience. 
Columbia rail-road, from Vine to South street, be au- We are, respectfully, your obt. serv’ts, 
thorized to advertise and contract for suitable stone JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, 
sills, and iron rails to construct the said rail-road. SAMUEL P. WETHERILL, 








a 


COMMON COUNCIL.—A letter from George Pep- ree GOWER, 
per was received and laid on the table, requesting pay- | JOS ae ca LEWIS, 
ment of a mortgage for $21,000, on property purchas- ; Sane A LIPPINCOTT, 
ed by Stephen Girard, of Hollingshead and Platt. ica P. WETHERILL, 
Mr. Gilder as chairman of the Paving Committee re- ee ee 


ported two ordinances which were adopted. Parraperrara, Nov. 21, 1832, 
Mr. Chandler as chairman of the committee, made | Gentlemen—I feel myself very much honored by the 

the following report and resolutions which were agreed | request contained in your note of yesterday, and will 

to, and Messrs. S. P. Wetherill,Sailor, Worrell, and Mc- | cheerfully endeavour to fulfil the duty which it invites 

Credy, were appointed the committee relative to the | meto perform. Itis not nowin my power to fix a time: 

City Watch. but I hope it may be consistent with the, arrangement 

To the Select and Common Councils. of Councils, and the committee, to let that point remain 

The committee appointed upon the communication | OP€" for the present, with the understanding, however, 

of Robert A. Caldcleugh, Esq. relative to“an increase of | that a day will be named before the end of the next 

rent for premises on Broad street, occupied by the city | month, and that I will give the committee at least a 

as the Western Watch House, and depository of oil, re- week's notice. 

port: | Be pleased, gentlemen, to accept my thanks for the 
That they have visited the building, and though they | VTY kind terms of your note, and to be assured of the 

believe that the present rent, namely $500 per annum | respect of, ‘ 

is sufficient for the same, yet, as at this season of the | Your most obedient servant, 

year, it would be difficult to find another place in all JOHN SERGEANT. 


respects so well situated, they recommend the adoption | To Joseph R. Chandler, Samuel P. Wetherill, James 


of the following resolution. | Gowen, Lawrence Lewis, Joshua Lippincott, John 


Resolved, That the City Commissioners be instructed P. Wetherill, Esqrs. 
to hire of Mr. R. A. Caldcleugh the house and land | Mr. Gilder offered the annexed resolution which was 
situated in Broad street, and now in the occupancy of | adopted. 
the city, for one year from the expiration ofthe present | Resolved, That the committee of accounts he request- 
term, at six hundred dollars per annum. | ed to report to Councils, what compensation the City 

The rapid increase of population in the western part | Treasurer should receive for his services as Treasurer of 
of the city, and especially the great number of people the Girard estate. 
collected at and near the Schuylkill wharves, by the | Mr. Toland offered a resolution directing 100 copies 
arrival of coasting vessels, and numerous canal boats, of the communication from the executors of the late 
render it probable that the peace and quiet of the city Stephen Girard to be printed, for the use of the mem- 
will be better preserved, by some new distribution of bers of Councils. 
the officers of the City Watch, and it seems proper that | Mr. Abraham L. Pennock was elected a commission- 
some suitable depository for the city oil, should be pre- | er for erecting the new Alms House, for the unexpired 
pared as early as possible, with a view to economy in time of Mr. Anthony Cuthbert, deceased. 
its use, and to convenience in its distribution: There- | — > = 
a ee foe cs | ANNUAL REPORT 

esolved, That a committee of two from each Coun- ° . 4 

cil, be appointed to take into consideration the arrange- | Of the Raveutive Board af the Pounmylpenia Lilrery of 


‘ § Foreign Literature and Science. 

mm pl eer + jb ee The Executive Board avail themselves of the first op- 
’ > ’ , | portunity to present to the Stockh 

may be made therein, so as more effectually, and if pos- | P coco ©. Siacnnenien 5 spect of 


y Ss ' the condition and prospects of the Compan . 
sible, more economically to promote the objects of their | mit their views in et to such Seieuneet at 
appointment, and also to consider the propriety of ha. |may hereafter be necessary to make for the adequate 
ving a depot for the city oil, so constructed that there |support and increase of the Library. Plans for the 
oat be no loss from leakage or the bursting of tanks, | formation of a Library of Foreign Literature and Science 
and to report thereupon to Councils. . have been at different periods suggested, but owing to 
Mr. Chandler as chairman of the committee reported ‘accident and the difficulty of securing patronage suffi- 
the annexed correspondence. : cient to defray the expenses incident to the creation of 
: Partapetrara, Nov. 20, 1832. Seah an institution, they have in every instance been 
_Sir—At a recent special meeting of the City Coun- abandoned. It has always, however, been a matter of 
cils, called to consider what measures should be adopt- | general concession that the want of an extensive col- 
ed to do honor to the memory of Charles Carroll, | lection of works in foreign languages was severely felt. 
of Carrollton, we were appointed a committee ‘ to re- 


' Rather more than a year ago, a number of gentlemen 
quest one of our distinguished fellow citizens to deliver | again turned their attention to this subject, and by a 
an Eulogy on the deceased.” — contribution of time and personal services so 


In considering how we might most acceptably dis- | far matured a plan for the organization of a company, 
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asto bring it before the public in a form calculated 
evefi with a moderate share of patronage, to assure suc- | 
cess. Subscription papers were put in circulation, and | 
little difficulty was experienced in procuring a sufficient 
number of names to authorise the adoption of further 
measures. On the 21st of November, 1831, a meeting | 
of the subscribers was held, when an informal Report 
was made in behalf of those with whom the plan origin- | 
ated, and the sketch of a constitution submitted and 
approved, Ata meeting subsequently held, the pres- | 
ent Executive Board was organized, and immediately 
proceeded to the execution of their trust. In March 
1832, a charter was obtained, under a certificate of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, with provisions corres- 
as with those previously adopted by the Stock- 
olders, and the Board avail themselves of this public 
occasion to repeat their thanks for the assistance they re- 
ceived from the public officers generally, and especially 
from the Attorney General of the Commonwealth, whose 
prompt attention, and kind wishes for the success of 
the infant Institution they have already acknowledged. 
The next step taken by the Board was to create agen- 
cies for the purchase of books abroad, and to make the 
necessary arrangements to realize their funds. By a 
resolution of the Board, Mr. Warden, Mr. Rich, and 








[December 





sible to gratify. With the present income of the com- 


pany, they can defray without difficulty incidental ex- 
penses ; but their wishes and hopes extend much fur- 
ther. With this candid exposition of their views, they 
submit the whole subject for the consideration of tho 
Stockholders, 
JOHN SERGEANT, President, 
F, Frarey, Secretary. 


Executive Board for the ensuing year. 
President, John Sergeant, L. L. D. 
Vice Presidents, 

P. S. Duponceau, L. L. D. C. J. Ingersoll. 
Directors. 

Henry J. Williams, 

R. La Roche, M. D, 

D. F. Condie, M. D. 

Charles R. Demme, M, D* 


William B. Reed, 
William H. Keating, 
Alfred L. Elwin. M. D. 
Alex. Dallas Bache, 
Thomas J. Wharton, Henry D. Gilpin, 
Daniel B. Smith, John Beylard. 
Secretary &@ Treasurer—Frederick Fraley. 
From the American Daily Advertiser. 
A TRIP ON THE PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. 


M. Poulson—I was lately much gratified by a trip 


Messrs. Perther and Besser were appointed agents of | along the Delaware division of the Pennsylvania Canal, 
the company, and the purchase of French, Spanish and | which is now in full operation with boats carrying forty 
German books was entrusted to them. In pursuance of | tons. I was informed that the Lehigh company had 
a recommendation of a committee of this Board, an ar- | about 120 boats employed in their service upon it, and 


rangement was made with Mr. Da Ponte, at New York, | other persons about 50 more. I was fully convinced 


for the purchase of works in the Italian language, which 
hasbeen carried into effect. A special order was sent 
to Paris, for a selection of scientific works which has 
also been executed. The amount appropriated by the | 
Board was $1836, distributed as follows, for French | 
Literature, $600, German, $400, Italian, $286, Spanish, | 
$250, and for works on science, $250. 

The Board have the pleasure to inform the Stock- / 





| of the truth of this statement, for scarcely ten minutes 
in the day elapsed, without bringing one or more boats 
into view. The superimtendent of the northern part of 
the Canal informed me, that there was now an ample sup- 
ply of water in his section for boats carrying fifty tons, 
with the exeeption of two or three places, where small 
sand bars had been washed into the Canal from gullies 
in the neighbouring hills. These bars he expected to 


holders that the orders have been satisfactorily executed, | have removed in the course of ten days, when the fifty 
and that the books have arrived, and will be immediately | ton navigotion will be completed. ‘This division of the 


placed at their disposal. The number exceeds two | 
thousand. A greater delay has ensued than was antici- | 
pated by the Board in the purchase and despatch of | 
the books ; but in consideration of the peculiarities of | 
the past season, and the alarm that has agitated the pub- | 
lic mind, and impeded business on both sides of the | 
Atlantic, they refer to it now only as matter of regret. | 
The Board have deposited the books in a room in the | 
Adelphi building, in Fifth street, and have authorised | 
such arrangements as will enable their successors to open | 
the Library without delay. A fortnight or three 
weeks will necessarily be consumed in preparing cata- 
logues, and in arranging the books, so as to make them | 
easily accessible. 
The Board cannot close this report without referring | 
to the necessity of still further exertion for the adequate | 
support ofthe Library. They feel a deep personal in- | 
terest in its success, and a strong solicitude that an in- | 
stitution so well calculated to elevate the intellectual | 
character of the community should not be suffered to | 
languish for want of support. It is believed to be the | 
only library of the kind in this country, and the Board | 
cannot but indulge in the expression of a feeling of local 
pride at this distinction and wuul regret if their fellow | 
citizens were now to withhold the encouragement they 
can so easily give. By the personal exertions of a few | 


Pennsylvania Canal is intended to have five feet depth of 
water throughout, with locks eleven feet wide and 
ninety feet long, and will then accommodate boats car- 
rying seventy tons, It was not thought prudent to let 
in the full supply of water the present season, on ac- 
count of the newness of the banks. Uponreaching New 
Hope, I was delighted with a very simple fixture which 
had been placed there by Josiah White, Esq. (the En- 
gineer and one of the Canal Commissioners) for supply- 
ing the southern part of the Canal, from New Hope to 
Bristol, with water. It consists of an undershot water 
wheel, driven by the power of the river Delaware, hav- 
ing coupled with it, and driving another water wheel, 
which works in aclose chamber, into which the water 
of the river is admitted. The water thus gets between 
the bucket boards of this second water wheel, and is 
raised by them toa height sufficient to allow it to flow 
from the buckets into a trunk leading to the Canal.— 
This simple contrivance, without gearing or valves, or 
any thing else liable to get out of order, is more than 
sufficient to supply the Canal from New Hope down- 
wards. The person who attends it told me that at the 
lowest water in the Delaware it raised the water eight 
inches in the upper level of the Canal, which is eight 
miles in length, and was at the same time supplying the 
Canal from New Hope to Bristol. It is calculated to 


individuals, made too under adverse circumstances, a | raise thirty-five hundred cubic feet of water per minute. 


very valuable collection of foreign books has already 
been made ; a larger one than exists in this city in any 
public or private library, and thus adequate security is 
given that the plan of such an institution is in no sense 
illusory. It isthe wish of the Board to place regularly 
at the disposal of their agents a sum sufficient to enable 
them to transmit a supply of the most popular contem- 
poraneous publications, such as individuals must have 
great difficulty in procuring ; and this wish, unless 
greater patronage be extended it will be scarcely pos- 


} The northern part of the canal is provided with water 
| from the Lehigh at Easton, and a fine feeder at Durham 
| Creek—so that there is no longer doubt of an abundance 
| of water. 

This division of the Pennsylvania Canal will prove of 
incalculable advantage to Philadelphia, as it now con- 
nects this city by an excellent navigation with the im- 

| mense coal fields on the Lehigh, and ultimately will be 
one of the main channels of communication with the 
west and north branches of the Susquehanna. In fact 
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it now requires only the extension of the North Branch | from the earliest times, has been hallowed among’ the 


Canal to Tioga, and the connexion of the Lehigh with | 


the Susquehanna ‘at Berwick by the Nescopec Canal, to 
furnish an uninterrupted inland water communication 


with New Orleans, as by means of the Chemung Canal, | 


which is now completed, the north branch of the Sus- 
quehanna is connected with the Erie Canal, and the 
Ohio Canal now finished, completes the chain. This 
route from Philadelphia to the western country will 
have this double advantage of being very considerably 


| nations of the earth. By divine institution, every fifti- 
| eth year was appointed for a jubilee among the chosen 
_ people ; and an ancient and widely extended Christian 
church has consecrated the same period toa similar pur- 
| pose. Among the Germans, to this day, every married 
| couple who have been fortunate enough to live together 
| in wedlock fifty years, celebrate their nuptials once 
| more with solemn pomp, and that is called their golden 
wedding, or in their more energetic language, their 


shorter than that from New York by the North River to | golden great day.* Why then shall we not have also 
the same point, and can be used much longer in the sea- | our go/den epoch ; and celebrate it with joy and triumph, 
son, from the difference of climate, and will ultimately | when, in the review of past times and their comparison 
divert a large portion of the trade of the western part of ; with those in which we now live, we have so much cause 
even New York, from the Erie Canal to Philadelphia. | for exultation, and sucha fruitful theme for deep se- 
How long shall it be before Philadelphia realizes these | flection in considering the glorious effects of liberty 
advantages ? It requires only that the people should | and self government? And if we look forward to the 
turn their attention to the subject and it may soon be future, what admirable prospects present themselves to 
accomplished. The North Branch Canal will probably | our view, provided we remain true to ourselves, and do 
be nearly completed the next season by the State, which | not abandon the path that we have so successfully trod ? 
will leave only about thirty miles of the whole chain That this jubilee was not celebrated at an earlier time, 


between the Lehigh and Susquehanna to be provided 
for. This canal was some years since laid down by 
Moncure Robinson, Esq. by order of the Legislature, 
who ascertained, that an ample supply of water could 
be obtained there, and that it was the only practicable 
route for a canal between the Delaware and Susque- | 
hanna north of the mountains. An Act of Incorpora- | 
tion fora company has for several years been passed by | 
Legislature, but never subscribed to. The completion of | 
Delaware Canal will now make this act an object of the | 
speculation and with as much certainty of profit as any | 
stock that has ever been presented to the public, as the | 
Nescopec Canal will be the nearest and cheapest route | 
for the bituminous coal of the West Branch to the mar- | 
kets of Philadelphia and New York. | 

The Delaware and Lehigh Canals now offer as cheap | 
a communication between Philadelphia and Berwick | 
on the Susquehanna, as perhaps any other route, as_ 
the return coal boats can afford to take goods to Mauch 
Chunk at reduced price, and from that point the dis- 
tance is only thirty-two miles by a turnpike, probably 
as good as any other over the mountains. 

A CITIZEN. 


AN HISTORICAL DISCOURSE, | 
Delivered before the Society for the Commemoration | 


of the Landing of William Penn, 24th October, 1832, | 


being the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of | 

that event. By Peter S. Duponceau, LL, D. Vice | 

President of the Society. 

At a meeting of the Society for the Commemoration | 
of the Landing of William Penn, held October 24, | 
1832, : 


Resolved, unanimously, that the thanks of the Society | 


is not to be ascribed to the carelessness or ingratitude 
| of the sons of Penn. When the fiftieth anniversary oc- 
| curred for the first time, in 1732, not many years had 
| elapsed since the death of the great founder, and the 
| feelings that it excited were rather those of sorrow 


than of rejoicing, nor did the simplicity of the manners 
of those times comport with such celebrations. At the 
end of the next half century, in 1782, the country was 
contending against Great Britain forits national existence; 
every nerve was strained, and every mind was occupied 
with the great contest, and all thoughts of the past gave 
way to the immense concern that was felt for the future. 
This, then, is the first time, when free from sorrow, 
free from wars, and sitting under our own vine and our 


| own fig tree, in the enjoyment of the greatest degree 


of freedom and happiness that was ever the lot of hu- 
manity, we may give way to all the feelings which the 
recurrence of this day is calculated to excite, and we 
may hope that our descendants will celebrate it in like 
manner, for many and many centuries and half centu- 
ries yet to come, while the name of Pennsylvania shall 


| last and remain in honour amongst nations, 


To our society it will especially belong worthily to 
celebrate this glorious event. It is not one of those 
ephemeral associations which one day sees arise, and 
the next day disappear. It has not been instituted to 
obtain some momentary ec/at, or to serve some tempo- 
rary purpose. It was intended from the beginning to 
be perpetual, and to last as long as the fame of him 
whom we are assembled to commemorate. And so it 
is understood, not only by us and by our fellow-citizens 


| in Pennsylvania, but by all, and in the remotest parts of 


this Union. History has already inscribed our institu- 
tion on the page designed to perpetuate the memory of 
interesting events. In Mr. Holmes’s American Annals, 
a work well deserving to be recommended to eve 


be presented to Mr. Duponceau for his able and elo- | American who wishes to take a clear view of the histo- 
quent oration delivered this day, and that he be re- | ry of his country, the establishment of our society is 


quested to furnish a copy for publication. 
Extract from the minutes. 
WM. MASON WALMSLEY, Secretary. 


Mr. President—Genilemen, 


introduced among the memorable events of the period 
in which it was formed; so that it has become our sa- 
cred duty not to suffer it to sink into oblivion. Fifty 
years hence, therefore, the duty which you have im- 


| posed upon me will devolve on one of our successors, 


This day completes the third, and begins the fourth | who will no doubt look back on our humble begin- 
half century since the great event took place which our | nings, and appreciate the spirit and the zeal ‘that induc- 


| 
} 


Society has been instituted to commemorate. One hun- 
dred and fifty years have elapsed from the first landing 
of our illustrious founder on these shores. If it is pleas- 
ing to us, on every annual return of this memorable day, 
to meet together to indulge in the recollections of for- 





ed us to associate for this laudable purpose. 
I feel all the weight of that duty; I am conscious that 
you might have chosen many from among you much 


*At the end of twenty-five years after their nuptials, 


mer times, it must be particularly so at one of those | married couples in Germany celebrate what is called 
great epochs which nature seems to have pointed out as | their st/ver wedding (die silberne Hochzeit)—at the end 
land marks amidst the rapid course of time, as baiting | of fifty yearsthey have the golden wedding (die goldne 
places as it were, whence we may look back onthe! Hochzeit.) Some kind of marriage ceremony is per- 
road we have travelled, and forward to that which lies | formed on those occasions, and the nuptial festivities 
before us. Such is the period of fifty years, which | take place as on the day of marriage. 
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™ore fitted than I am to perform this honourable task; | and a half, is to burst upon the world as the thirteen 
but it is too late to look back, and I must endeavour to | United States of America, is that which is the most de- 
let zeal supply, if possible, the deficiency of talent. serving of our attention. On the banks of James ri- 

On this occasion, I have presumed that it would not | ver, is the colony of Virginia settled by emigrants 
be unpleasing to you to have exhibited to your view suc- | from Great Britain. Forty-seven years have passed 
cessive sketches of the situation of our country, at the | away since its first settlement began, but its progress 
end of every period of fifty years from the era that we | has been extremely slow; at this day, they are yet oblig- 
commemorate, passing slightly over the intermediate | ed to import their wives from England;* their popula- 











spaces, 
present, will enable you to perceive, in all their gran- 
deur, the gigantic strides which Pennsylvania and the 





The striking contrasts that these pictures will 


tion of course is scanty, and their prospects by no means 
encouraging. The mother country has made them two 
fatal presents, religious intolerance and slavery. The 


United States, whose fortunes are now inseparable, / former they will throw off in due time; they will strug- 


have made in the short period of one hundred and fif- 
ty years. Like the philosopher of Cnossus, or our own | 
Epimenides,* whose adventures are recorded in the | 
Sketch Book, we shall realize Franklin’s wishf to | 
awake at the end of every half century, and enjoy | 
with wonder and delight, the changes of scene that we | 
shall see every where around us. | 
I would begin with the era that we celebrate, the | 
landing of William Penn on the 24th of October, 1682; 
but perhaps it may not be amiss to look back a little far- 
ther, that we may the better understand the situation in 
which our great law-giver found this country on his ar- 
riyal, from whence afterwards we shall proceed by half | 
centuries to the present day. 
One hundred years before that memorable era, the | 
whole of this continent, north of Mexico, was in the un- 


gle for a long while to get rid of the latter. 

Turn now your eyes towards the north, and see two 
infant colonies, already exhibiting the strength, the 
vigour and the energy of manhood. It is but twelve 
years —twelve years and no more, since a sacred band 
of pilgrims, driven from England on account of their 
religious principles, landed with their wives and chil- 
dren on the barren rock of Plymouth. There they 
found a bleak shore and a barren soil, and the winter ap- 
proaching—their courage was not shaken. In the 
midst of difficulties capable of appalling the stoutest 
hearts, they persevered, they organized their civil, re- 
ligious and military governments, defended themselves 


| against hostile savages, and in the short space of twelve 


years from their first landing, now, in 1632, not only 
their original settlement, the colony of Plymouth, is in 


disturbed possession of the aborigines of the country. | a flourishing state, but they have founded another, that 


The French traded to Canada, but had yet attempted 
no settlement there. The Newfoundland fishery was 
carried on with vigour by the European nations inhabit- 
ing the coast of the Atlantic Ocean. But, saving the 
Spanish fort of St. Augustine, and two or three scatter- 
ing posts in Florida, the whole country was a wilder- 
ness. It did not remain so long: a considerable change 
was produced in the course of halfa century. 

We are now in 1632, fifty years before the arrival of 
William Penn, and two hundred years from the present 
time. Different scenes are beginning to strike our 
eyes. We see the English, the French, the Spaniards, 
the Dutch, the Swedes, all striving to obtain a settle- 
ment on this northern continent. All Europe, except 


of Massachusetts Bay, and her proud capital, Bos- 
ton, is already the seat of her separate government; 
they have extended the benefits of education to every 
child in the colony, and only six years afterwards, Har- 
vard University will be founded. The part of the coun- 
try they inhabit, which before was known by the name 
of North Virginia, is now called New England, which 
has become the generic name by which the British pos- 
sessions in America are, and for a long time will be, 
designated by foreign nations. In two years more, an- 
other colony, Rhode Island, will be founded out of the 
same stock, 

What can have occasioned this vast difference be- 
tween the comparative progress of Virginia and of New 


the country that gave him birth, seems desirous to share | England? It is not difficult to account for it. The 
in the fruits of the discovery of Columbus. What is! former was established on monarchical,+ the latter on 
to be the result of this struggle? Who are to | republican principles. Fortunately for New England, 
be the ultimate possessors of these vast dominions? The | the mother country despised her humble beginnings, - 
ensuing fifty years will determine that in a great mea-| and struck, perhaps, also with a holy horror of her he- 


sure. But we must not anticipate; our object is to ex- 


hibit a picture of the state of the country at the present 


time. 


Under the name of Florida, Spain claims a large un- 


defined extent of territory to the north of the Mississip- 
pi, whose waters have not yet been discovered. Yet, 
except the few positions that we have noticed, she has 
no settlements that show a design to colonize that fertile 
land. In the north, on the contrary, the French have 
established themselves on the St. Lawrence, and on the 
coast of Acadia. 


colonies and the mother country. 

But the middle ground, which, in less than a century 

* Epimenides was a Greek Philosopher, born at Cnos- 
sus in the island of Candia. It is related of him, that 
having descended into a cave, he there fell asleep, and 
did not awake until after twenty-seven years, when, re- 
turning home, he knew nobody, and nobody remember- 
ed him, This story probably gave rise to the enter- 
taining tale of Rip Van Winkle, in the Sketch Book. 

} Dr. Franklin, not long before his death, said that 
he would wish to rise again at the end of fifty years, to 
see the changes that would have taken place in the 
situation of his country. He died in 1790, so that the 
fifty years will have elapsed in 1840. Who can foretell 
what will have happened at the time, theugh only eight 
years distant from the present day? 





| 
} 
The foundations of Quebec are laid, 4 
missionaries are employed in converting the natives, | 


and a regular trade is carried on between those infant | 


retical opinions, left her to herself and her own re- 
sources, while she inflicted on Virginia her baneful pro- 
tection, and directed her government, not for the in- 
terest of the colony, but her own. Yet Virginia, un- 
der all her disadvantages, will one day deserve to be 
called ** the mother of great men.” 

The intermediate space between these infant colo- 
nies is yet a wilderness. The Dutch, however, have 
penetrated as far up the North river, as the place where 
Albany is hereafter to stand, and erected there a fort 


* Notwithstanding the population of Virginia had been 
augmented by a steady and rapid stream of emigration 
since 1624, still it appears, by a regulation of the coun- 
cil, that this interesting object of trade was still contin- 
ed (in 1632.)—Burk’s History of Virginia, Vol. LU. 

. 36. 

: + In the year 1629, a strict conformity to the canons 
of the church was enjoined under severe penalties. The 
arbitrary decrees of the court of high commission had 
always been acknowledged as the guide to religious re- 
gulations in the colony. Ibid, p. 28. 

¢ About this time (1629) the criminal code was daily 
enlarged by violent constructions of the English sta- 
tutes, and of the powers vested in the executive by 
charter. Proclamations, wearing the shape of laws, 
but nothing of their deliberation or justice, were issued 
without number in the wantonnessof thority. Burk’s 
Virginia, Vol. Il. p. 30. 
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called Fort Orange. They have another on Manhattan | eastern banks of the Delaware, two other colonies, 
Island, but New Amsterdam will not be laid out until | East and West New Jersey, had been established: the 
the year 1656, twenty-four years after the time we are | former consisted of a mixed population of Dutch 
speaking of. On the east bank of the Delaware there is | and English; the latter was chiefly inhabited by 
a Dutch fort called Fort Nassau; and one has been English settlers of the society of Friends, many of 
‘erected by the Swedes on the western bank of the | whom had fixed their abode on the opposite side of the 
same river. These are only trading establishments, no | river, in what is now Bucks county, who with their 
serious attempts are yet made towards permanent colo- { Jersey neighbours, formed a little community, the 
nization, That will not take place until the next half | chief settlement of which was at Burlington, where they 
century. held their general meetings; below, on the Delaware, 
Thus our country still appears an immense desert, in- | including the three Jower counties, the inhabitants 
habited only by wandering tribes, with a few cultivated | were chiefly Dutch and Swedes, with a few English; 
spots scattered here and there at wide distances along | the whole population of Pennsylvania and Delaware is 
the margin of the ocean and the banks of large rivers. | said to have amounted at that time to about four thou- 
The new comers, axe in hand, are felling the trees that | sand souls. Old Upland, now Chester, was the only 
cover the surface of the land, while others are plough- | settlement of note in Pennsylvania, and might at most 
ing the virgin ground or preparing habitations for | have been called a village. New Castle and Christiana 
themselves and their families, or erecting fortifications | were the chief places in Delaware, the former chiefly 
against a savage enemy. What the earth does not af- | inhabited by Dutchmen, the latter by Swedes. 
ford, is supplied them by vessels from Europe, and is} In this situation William Penn found these middle 
paid for by tobacco in the south, in the north by furs of | states. The old English colonies, in the mean time, 
-various kinds which they obtain by barter from the sur- | had considerably increased, and new ones had been 
rounding Indians, Nothing yet seems to predict the | added to their number. Maryland we have already 
high destinies to which the country will be called in less | spoken of. New England was now divided into five 
than two centuries, | separate governments; New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Such was the aspect of this northern continent fifty | Bay, the Old Plymouth Colony, Rhode Island, with Pro- 
years before the landing of William Penn. Let us now | vidence Plantations and Connecticut. These five pro- 
shift the scene, and take a view of the state of the coun- | vinces flourished under their charter governments, of 
try at that memorable epoch. which the crown, in vain, endeavoured to deprive them. 
Great events, indeed, have taken place in the course | Boston was, at that time, the principal town in the Bri- 
of the last half century. Two nations, at that time pow- | tish settlements, and the seat of American literature and 
erful, the United Provinces of the Netherland, and the | science. New England had already produced many in- 
kingdom of Swedén, have taken possession of the ter- | teresting works, which now throw considerable light on 
ritory that lies between Virginia and New England, | the history of that country. 
and there formed colonial establishmen's which Eu-| To the south of Virginia, a new colony, Carolina, had 
rope recognized, and which enjoyed regular govern- | been founded; Charles Town (as it was then called)* 
ments under the protection of their parent states. The | was just starting into existence. It was. begun to be 
New Netherlands on the banks of the Hudson, and New | built in 1680. North Carolina was not erected into a 
Sweden on those of the Delaware, in the short space of | separate colony. Virginia was advancing, but with 
little more than thirty years, have arisen, flourished, | slow steps. The French settlements in Canada and 
strutted their little hour, and finally disappeared. The | Acadia, progressed very little. The wars in which the 
-Dutch conquered the Swedes, and the English subju- | ambition of Louis XIV. kept him constantly engaged, 
gated both. At the time we speak of, Great Britain left him but little leisure to attend to his American pos- 
had been eighteen years in possession of the territory | sessions. The Spaniards in Florida, remained in the 
which those nations had occupied; and the population | same state in which they were fifty years before. Eve- 
which they had left, had quietly submitted to the go- | ry thing seemed to portend, that Great Britain one day 
vernment of the conquerors. would expel the French from the northern part of the 
At the time of the conquest, the Dutch settlements | continent, and that all the country to the Mississippi, 
on the Hudson, including Nassau, New Long Island, | and perhaps far beyond it, would be finally in her pos- 
and Staten Island, extended on the east side of that ri- | session, or that of her descendants. In less than ten 
ver to the frontier of Connecticut, and on both sides | years afterwards, Port Rayal in Acadia was taker, and 
northward to the banks of the Mohawk. On Manhat- | Quebec narrowly escaped being captured by a force 
tan Island stood New Amsterdam, now New York, the | from New England, under the command of Sir William 
seat of their government. Towards the west their set- Phipps. But the time was not yet come that was to 
tlements extended, in east New Jersey, to the banks of bring about the great changes that took place since. 
the Raritan. These settlements, of course, were scat- In this same year, while William Penn was laying the 
tered; but their population far exceeded that of their ri- | foundation of his colony of Pennsylvania, La Salle was 
val, New Sweden; their commerce was active and pros- | descending the Mississippi to its mouth, which he found 
perous, and it is not to be wondered at, that they made | to empty itself in the Gulf of Mexico. 
an easy conquest of their Swedish neighbours. A simi- . ° ° ° . ra 
lar reason made it impossible for them to resist the at-| We will now leave William Penn in the possession of 
tack of Great Britain. The Dutch language isstill pre-| his newly acquired dominions; we will let him build 
served at this day ina great part of the state of New | Philadelphia, establish wholesome laws, and lay, by his 
York, while in Pennsylvania and Delaware, the Swedish | wisdom, the solid foundations of this great state. An- 
idiom is entirely lost. Ihave heard that the last per- | other period of fifty years must be suffered to elapse, 
son who spoke it as her vernacular tongue, was an old | which brings us to the year 1732. The great founder 
worman who died about fifty years ago. “” is now no more, but the excellence of his institutions 
During the eighteen years that elapsed from the con- | has produced astonishing results. Before we come to 
quest, by Great Britain, of the Dutch and Swedish ter- | describe the state of this flourishing colony, we must 
ritories, to the time of the arrival of William Penn, an | take a cursory view of the situation of the whole north- 
English population, partly from New England, already | ern continent at this time. : 
the officina gentium, some from Maryland, a new colony,| Spain, in order to check the advances of the English 
which had been founded to the north of Virginia, at the | colony of Carolina, had erected Fort Pensacola on the 
beginning of the preceding half century, and the rest | western coast of Florida; otherwise her settlements in 
the British dominions in Europe, had migrated to | —————_—_______________— 
these parts, and settled themselves among the Dutch} * During the revolution, her name was changed into 
and Wax inhabitants; Between the ocean and the | Charleston. 
ol. X. 44 
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those parts did not show any remarkable increase, | Carolinas together, and that she had the finest capital 
France, by the treaty of Utrecht, had ceded her pro- | city of all British America.” These and other advan- 
vince of Acadia to Great Britain; but to compensate | tages he ascribes to the excellence of her laws, to her 
for it,she had taken possession of the nouth of the Mis- kind treatment of the Indians, and to her unlimited tole- 





sissippi, and established there her colony of Louisiana. 
Twelve years had already elapsed since New Orleans 
had begun to be built, and it was now the seat of the 
local government. France contemplated nothing less 
than to surround by a chain of forts, the colonies of 


Great Britain, and confine them between the ocean and | 


ration of all religions, in proof of which we have only 
to say, that,in defiance of the violent prejudices that ex- 
_isted at the time, the Catholic church of St. Jose h, in 
the city of Philadelphia, was built and opened for di- 

_ vine service in this year, 1732, 
I hope I shall be excused, gentlemen, if I dwell here 


the Alleghany mountains. But her population in Cana- som ' 
da was too scanty to carry into effect such a gigantic _ which at this moment appears towering so high above 
project. She could, and she did build forts, but she | the rest of her sister colonies. _ I must detain you a lit- 
wanted a hardy yeomanry to defend the country that | tle longer on this, to us, most interesting subject, in or- 
those bulwarks were intended to secure. She relied up- | der to give you a faint description of the appearance 
on her military power, on the friendship of the Indians, | and situation of our beloved city at that early period. 
Her population at that time is supposed to have 


somewhat at length, on our own state of Pennsylvania, 


which she had taken pains to cultivate, not without suc- | 
cess, and above all, on th¢sdisjointed state of the colo- amounted to about ten thousand inhabitants. The build- 
nies of-her great rival, to whom the jealousy of the mo- | ings parallel to the Delaware, must have extended to 
ther country denied the means of uniting for their com- | Fourth street, and probably beyond it; history men- 


mon defence, She had calculated rightly; and those 
colonies, for a time, were in great danger. If it had not 
been for the zenius of the elder Pitt, and the weakness 
and corruption of the government of Louis XV. it is 
difficult to say what consequences might not have en- 
sued. 

The British colonies in the mean time, had experienc- 
ed a gradual increase. There was no addition to them 
but Nova Scctia in the north, and North Carolina in the 


south, which had been erected into a separate govern- | 


ment. The former was little attended to, and the lat- 
ter was almost in a savage state.* On the other hand, 


the Old Plymouth colony had been united to that of | 


Massachusetts Bay, and East and: West New Jersey, 
having been ceded to the king by their proprietaries, 
were in like manner united into one province under a 
royal government. 

But the progress of those colonies was slow, compar- 
ed to that of Pennsylvania. Village ambition had sepa- 
rated the lower counties on Delaware from the main 
province, with which they had been wisely united by 
William Penn under the same legislature; that did not, 
however, check her astonishing prosperity. She was 


tions a tavern situate at the corner of Third street, at an 

earlier date. The northern parts of the town were 
| chiefly inhabited by Germans.* The streets were more 
| or less filled with houses, which at that time occupied 
| more ground than they do at present, many of them ha- 

ving large yards and gardens, as well as back buildings; 
| for the fashion of having kitchens under ground, had 
|not yet been adopted: nor, as the city advanced to- 
| wards the west, were the buildings so compact as they 
are at present. Christ church existed as it now stands, 
except the steeple, of which the foundation only was 
laid. ‘The Presbyterian church in High street, which 
was calle| Buttonwood, and was pulled down not many 
years ago, had existed nearly thirty years, as well asthe 
Swedish church, which was of an older date, and is still 
standing. The Friends had their meeting houses, but 
these were plain buildings which did not attract attention. 
They had also their lovely alms-house in Walnut street, 
still existing and reminding us of an eastern edifice by 
the garden in the middle of the area, surrounded with 
_modest but comfortable dwellings. The old Court-house 
|in Market street, once called the Great ‘fown House, 
| now in the possession of the watehmen and clerks of the 





the youngest of all the British colonies, for Georgia was | markets, had had more than twenty years’ existence; 
not yet planted: she, nevertheless, surpassed them all. | and the prison with a work-house annexed to it, was 
An anonymous writer, quoted by Anderson in his His- | situated at the corner of Third and High streets, to 





toryjof Commerce, givesa lively description of her moral 
and political situation at this time. On the subject of her 
commerce, he says that ‘* she employed about six thou- 
sand tons of shipping, and built for sale annually, two 
thousand tons more. She shipped to Lisbon great quan- 
tities of corn, frequently selling the ships as well as car- 
goes, and sending the proceeds to England. She re- 
ceived from the Dutch isle of Curacoa alone, from four 
to six thousand pistoles for provisions and liquors. She 
had a brisk trade with Surinam, the French part of His- 
paniola, and the other French sugar islands, whence 
she had xcturns of molasses and specie; and from Ja- 
maica she brought back specie chiefly.. She traded 
extensively with Madeira, the Azores and Canaries, and 
with Spain, Por‘ugal and the Mediterranean.” Though 
we may smile at this day at this pompous description, 
it is not less certain that it was an immense advance un- 
der the then existing circumstances, when it was even 
agitated in the councils of the mother country, whether 
Pennsylvania should not be deprived of that trade, as 
opposed to metropolitan interests. 

Of her population the same writer observes, “that it 
exceeded that of Virginia, Maryland, and both of the 





_* See the history of the dividing line bétween Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, run in the year 1728. MS. 
in the library of the American Philosophical Society; 
ascribed to Dr. William Byrd, one of the commissioners 
on the part of Virginia. Yet North Carolina was the 
first part of this continent that was trodden by a British 


foot. But her growth was checked by the superior ad- 
vantages of South Carolina and Virgin‘a. 


|which the markets then extended. The immortal 
State House was in a course of building, but was not fi- 
_nished until the year 1735. Meanwhile, the legislature 
| of the province held its sittings in private houses. Be- 
tween the Schuylkill and the improved parts of the 
town, there were gentlemen’s country seats, and tracts 
of woodland, some of which existed so late as 1777, 
when the British took possession of our city, and cut 
down all the trees to serve as fuel for themselves and 
their army. - 

Such was the external appearance of our noble city 
in the year 1732. Peace and concord reigned within 
it, under the wise and mild administration of Governor 
Gordon, who had succeeded Sir William Keith. Our 
illustrious founder had now been dead fourteen years, 
but his spirit had not forsaken us. His able and faith- 
ful secretary, Logan, still had considerable influence in 
the affairs of the government. The manners of the 
people were simple, their morals pure, and literature 
and science were held in deserved esteem. Men of 
genius already appeared, whose names were destined 
to go to posterity. q 

Observe that young man whom you see walking along 

| Second Street, his eyes fixed upon the ground and his 
| mind absorbed in contemplation. His name is Anthony 











* At the time of the revolution, and for some years 
afterwards, hardly any language but German was heard 
'in the streets north of Mulberry street. ‘lhe signs on 


, the houses and shops were in that language, as some 
‘are yet at this day, 
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Benezet. He is a native of France, and a member of 
the Society of Friends. He resides at Germantown, 
where his time is devoted to the instruction of youth.-- 
Though only nineteen years of age, and though he has 
been but one year in this country, he is already distin- 
guished for his sincere piety, his Christian humility, and 
above all, for his ardent desire for the happiness of man- 
kind. He has seen with horror and indignation the 
effects of slavery at this time existing in Pennsylvania, 
and is now meditating a plan for the emancipation of 
the African race. To that important object he will de- 
vote the unremitting labours of a long and useful life ; 
he will live to see those labours crowned with success, 
and after his death his name will long be held in vene- 
ration by successive generations: he will be numbered 
among the benefactors of mankind. 


Not far from him you see a plain looking man, dressed 


in a greyish jacket, carrying in one hand a pot of 
white paint and in the other a painter’s brush. He 
is a poor glazier by trade, and his name is ‘Thomas God- 


he could find, and with them formed an association for 
the promotion of useful knowledge, which will last 
more than forty years under the modest name of the 
Junto, and afterwards uniting itself with another body 
of men assembled for a similar purpose, will be known 
through the world as the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, of wh'ch (though at that time residing in Europe) 
he will be chosen the first president. So much he has 
already done: but his career is not run. He will be 
the first philosopher and statesman of his age—a new 
but guiltless Prometheus, he will steal the celestial fire, 
and direct the forked lightning at his will. Europe 
will admire his talents, and shower upon him her scien- 
tific and literary laurels. Asa statesman and a patriot 
he will not be less distinguished. At the end of this half 
century we shall see him full of years and honours, num- 
bered among the greatest men of our country, and his 
name will by handed down to posterity by the side of 
those of William Penn and of Washington. 

Washington !—Do you hear the choir of angels cele- 


frey. Don’t trust to his mean appearance, he is one of | brating the birth of the future father and deliverer of 


nature’s own nobility. He isa profound mathematician, 
and for his learning is indebted to himself alone. This 
evening, after his work is donc, he will be studying the 
Principia of the great Newton, for the understanding 
of which he has taught himself the Latin language, hav- 
ing had no other than the most common school educa- 
tion. By the mere force of his genius, he has made an 
improvement in the quadrant commonly used for taking 
altitudes at sea, which will be adopted by all the mari- 
time nations, and be the means of rendering navigation 
much easier and safer than it was before. His friend 
and patron, Logan, has communicated this discovery to 
a person in London, who, by his neglect, will suffer an- 
other to claim and obtain the honour of the invention ; 
so that the improved instrument, which should be called 
Godfrey’s, will be known by the name of Hadley’s 
Quadrant. Americans one day will vindicate the hon- 
our of their ingenious countrymen. 

Inferior, but not mean geniuses are also to be found 
in our rising city. 1 see Nicholas Scull, the geographer, 


his native land? He was born in this year (1732.)\— 
Blessed be the year, blessed be the day ; blessed be the 
time, the season, the hour, the moment which gave that 
great man to his country and to mankind! but the world 
| is full of his name, and why shouldI take up your time 

in prophecying his future*glories? Has he not had a 
| Marshall to transmit the memory of his great deeds, in 
| language worthy of his theme, to posterity’? 

This memorable year also gave birth to David Ritten- 
(house, another self-taught genius, who will be cele- 
brated as an astronomer, and be an honour to his coun: 
try. ‘Thus the period I am about to leave was prepar- 
| ing that which was to follow. For this reason I have 
| dwelt, longer upon it than on those which preceded it. 
| It was the golden era of Pennsylvania; she seemed 
| then big with the great things that the next half century 
| witnessed. It is time that I should introduce you to 

those majestic scenes. 
* * 





| 


60s Lopes -o * 
No more of these patriarchal times, when the happy 


who published the first correct map of Pennsylvania; I | colonists, ‘‘the world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
see Ralph, who, though he will never reach avery high | passed their innocent lives and pursued ‘*the even 
grade, will, nevertheless, be distinguished iu England | tenor’ of their homely ways in undisturbed tranquillity 
as a poet, an historian, and a political writer. He was | and domestic peace. The trumpet of war has sounded 
unjustly treated by the illustrious Pope, whose vanity |—two great and powerful nations have been engaged 
would not suffer the little birds to sing, and showed in mortal combat for the possession of this envied land, 
jealousy when he ought to have bestowed encourage- | Seven years have settled the mighty contest. Canada 
ment and kindness. Others of lesser note might be is conquered; the French are driven beyond the Mis- 
named, who, not wanting in talents, left nothing behind | sissippi ; and Great Britain remains the sole mistress of 


them by which to be remembered by posterity. 

But who is he whom I see advancing with a brisk but 
steady pace, and who seems to be observing every thing 
as he goes along? His dress is simple, and may even 


| all the country on this side of the father of rivers, in- 
cluding the two Floridas, which she has conquered 
| from Spain, now her only neighbour on this continent. 
| But short is the sunshine which follows this storm.— 


be called plain ; yet you can see he is no common man: | Scarcely has the peace been concluded, scarcely are 
genius flashes from his eyes and intelligence beams in | the rejoicings over on both sides of the Atlantic, than 
his countenance. He is the printer of the Pennsylvania | the triumphant mother country, forgetful of the aid 
Gazette, at the new printing office, near the market, — | which she had received from her children in the late 
He came here a poor lad from Boston, his native place, | struggle, attempts to fix upon them an iron yoke, and 
only a few years ago ; went to England, where he per- | pretends to the right of taxing and ruling them at her 
fected himself in his trade, then returned here, and after | will. The colonists remonstrate, they are not heard ; 
serving some time as a journeyman to one Keimer, and | they supplicate, their prayers are not listened to ; the 
afterwards working in partnership with one Meredith, | odious claim is acted upon, resisted, withdrawn, then 
he has at length set up for himself and his paper is fast | renewed, and again enforced by oppressive laws, sup- 
getting the start of the old weekly Mercury, published | ported by fleets and armies. The indignant country 
by Andrew Bradford. The people are pleased with the | flies to arms, kindred blood flows in torrents; at last 
moral pieces of his composition, with which his columns | thirteen colonies, rising in their might, declare them- 


are frequently enriched. He gives them excellent ad- 
vice, as well as in the Almanac which he publishes every 
year under the title of Poor Richard, the only Almanac, 
perhaps, that will ever be famed in after times. Young 
Franklin, for he is no more than twenty-six years old, 
is very popular among the citizens, and Philadelphia is 
a y indebted to him for some valuable establish- 
ments. He has founded a public library, which will 
increase with time and be an ornament to our city; he has, 
moreover, collected all the young men of talents that 


selves, in the face of the world, free and independent 
states. They find an ally in the country which they 
lately combatted. The war rages during seven years 
with various success—but the cause of freedom tri- 
umphs, and the year 1782, at which we have now ar- 
rived, finds the United States, no longer provinces, on 
the eve of a glorious peace. 

Who could have foreseen these mighty changes at the 
close of the preceding half century? All the world was 
then at peace; there was not a breath of discord in Amer- 
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ica or Europe. England and France had room enough on 
this continent to found large and powerful empires, and 
to diffuse among millions yet unborn, that happiness 
which poets have sung with so much enthusiasm of fa- 
bled Arcadia, and which was realized in this remote 
hemisphere, Alas! it was doomed to last only twenty- 
five years more, until the year 1756, when discord 
shook her torches over this happy land, swept peace 
and quiet away in her rapid course, and left glory in 
. their place, 

The year 1782 was indeed a glorious year. The 
‘capture of Yorktown, with Lord Cornwallis and his 
army, in the year preceding: by the allied arms of | 
America and France, had in fact put an end to the war. 
The British government determine to confine themselves 
to defensive measures. They evacuate Charleston and 
Savannah, which they still held, and concentrate their 
forces within the walls of New York, the only place 
which they yet retain. Negotiations are opened at 
Paris for a general peace, which is concluded early in 
the succeeding year, by which the United States ac- 
quire a territory exceeding their most sanguine hopes. 

Notwithstanding these disturbances, the population of | 
the country has increased, but nothing in comparison to 
what it is afterwardstodo. A new colony, Georgia, now 
one of the thirteen states, has been added to those which 
existed at the close of the last halfcentury, and the United 
States are estimated to contain three millions of souls. 
Philadelphia is the capital of the new empire. She at 
present contains about thirty thousand inhabitants ; yet 
she extends very little onthe west beyond Sixth street. 
Except the noble State House, whence independence 
was proclaimed, she boasts no remarkable buildings ; 
two only of her churches have steeples ; few of her pri- 
vate dwellings are distinguishable from the rest by their 
size or their elegance ; notwithstanding her being the 
seat of the national government, our city still every 
where has the appearance of primitive equality and re- 
pene simplicity. Her manners and mode of living 

ave not changed from what they were under the colo- 
nial government. 

Shall I describe to you the humble building in which, 
at that time, were kept the offices of the department of 
state, then called the department of foreign affairs ?— 
Figure to yourselves an old two story brick house, 
twelve feet in front by thirty in depth.* On the first 
floor is one single room, witha small kitchen behind ; 
above are two little rooms, to which you ascend by a 
dark narrow winding staircase. In one of those sits the 
venerable Robert R. Livingston, the head of the depart- 
ment; in the room adjoining, where the archives of 
the state are deposited, are his two under secretaries ; 
below are the clerks, three in number, including a trans- 
lator of languages. There is the centre of the national 
diplomacy. There is carried on the correspondence 
with the sovereigns of Europe and with our ministers 
abroad. There I have seen most of the heroes and 
statesmen of that day. Never was so small a house filled 
with so many great men. - 

Then was indeed the age of heroes and of statesmen. 
Were I to attempt to pass them all in review before you, 
I should far exceed the time that I am allowed to tres- 
pass upon your patience. Permit me only to mention 
a few. There was Washington, towering above the 
rest, “‘ first in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.”t There was Lafayette, his adopted 
son, who has justly been named the hero of both worlds. 
There was Hamilton, the warrior and the statesman ; 
Steuben, the pupil of Frederick ; Greene, the hero of 
the south, Wayne, the beloved son of Pennsylvania, 
and many others whom it would be too long to enume- 
rate. Nor must I omit the leaders of the allied army— 
Rochambeau, Noailles, Viomesnil, Dillon, Biron, Cus- 


ee 
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* There is an engraving of this building in Watson’ 
Annals of Philadelphia. . a 
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tine, all renowned in arms, some of whom have since 
unfortunately fallen victims to the rage of parties in the 
revolutions of their native country. All or most of 
these graced our capital at the time I am speaking of. 
I have met them often in the modest building I have 
just described. Marbois was also there, who has de- 
served to be ranked among the historians of our coun- 
7 
But those who most frequently resorted there were 
the illustrious statesmen who then directed the destinies 
of our nation; at their head was Morris, whose finan- 
cial talents more than once saved our country. There 
alsoI have seen Jefferson, the patriot and the sage ; 
Madison the wise ; Monroe the good ; Clinton, Carroll, 
Lincoln, Ellsworth, Rutledge, Mifflin, and many others 
whom posterity will remember with gratitude and pride. 

But, alas! of all those illustrious men only three are 
now living, Carroll, Lafayette, and Madison ; may a kind 
Providence preserve their valuable lives, long to enjoy 
the love and respect of a grateful nation.t+ 

Franklin, Adams, Jay, Izard, Arthur Lee were then 
in Europe, managing the important affairs of this rising 
country, and negotiating that peace that placed us for 
ever among the free and independent powers and sove- 
reigns of the earth, All those great men have disap- 
peared, and left behind them an immortal fame. 

Thus we have glanced over, in half centurial periods, 
the various changes which this country has undergone 
in the course of one hundred and fifty years, beginning 
half a century before the landing of William Penn, and 
ending with the close of our revolutionary war. The 
year 1632 exhibited to us an immense wilderness coy- 
ered with woods and inhabited by wandering savage 
trikes, with some handsful of Frenchmen in Nova Scotia 
and Canada, and of Englishmen in New England and Vir- 
ginia, striving to get a footing in the promised land, 
while the Dutch and the Swedes were preparing to fol- 
low theirexample. Fifty years afterwards the English 
have disposssesed the Dutch and the Swedes, William 
Penn founds Pennsylvania, and numerous infant colonies 
begin to enliven our shores. The next period, 1732, 
sees these colonies in a flourishing state, though checked 
by the selfish regulations of the mother country. The 
last sees them rise in their strength, conquer Canada, 
and half of Louisiana for Great Britain, and indepen- 
dence for themselves. The United States of America 
take their place among the powers of the earth, 

Fifty years only have elapsed since that glorious pe- 
riod, and the eye can hardly follow the astonishing 
changes that have taken place within that short space of 
time. Only afew weeks after the close of the year 
1782, Europe and America were pacified and our inde- 
pendence acknowledged by allthe world. Four years 
afterwards a new bond of union was formed between 
the states under the auspices of Washington, and a na- 
tional government established, at the head of which 
that great citizen was chosen to preside. Eight years 
he steered our national bark, surrounded by rocks and 
quicksands, in the midst of a dreadful storm which arose 
from the east and threatened to involve us in desolation 
andruin. ‘The success of our revolution, the freedom 


*M. Barbé de Marbois is well known as the author 
of an elegant Historical Memoir on Arnold’s Conspiracy, 
and also of a History of Louisiana, and of the cession of 
that colony by France to the United States, which is no 
less remarkable for the excellence of its style, than for 
the truth of the facts that it contains. In both these 
works he has displayed a strong attachment to this 
country, where, in the year 1782, he was consul general 
of France and secretary of the French legation. The 
Marquis de Marbois is now a peer of France, and first 
President of the court of accounts, which is analogous to 
the an court of exchequer. His name is respected 
over all Europe, and will not be forgotten in America. 

t While this sheet is going through the press we hear 
the melancholy news of the death of the venerable Car- 
roll, the last of the witnesses. ‘ 


eee 
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of our institutions, the beauty and solidity of our new | the mother country had not yet acknowledged) under 
constitutional edifice, and the happiness that we enjoy-| the undisputed dominion of foreign governments; now 
ed under it, had inflamed our late allies with the desire | all from the St. Lawrence to Cape Horn, a part of Gui- 
of sharing the benefits we had thus secured. A revolu-| ana only excepted, are constituted into free, sovereign, 
tion took place in France, which at first appeared like | and independent states, in the undisturbed enjoyment 
the harbinger of universal happiness and peace, but the | ofall the rights of sovereignty, and in the exercise of 
absolute princes of Europe, fearing for their thrones, | diplomatic and commercial intercourse with all nations 
coiiend their forces against the new republic, and a| except Spain, who is sacrificing her interest for the 
war of extermination began, in which Great Britain | sake ofa vain punctilio. Ali these states have adopted 
took part against{her ancient rival, and efforts were made | a republican form of government; several on the model, 
by those two formidable, powers to draw us from the | all on the principles of our own. Our continent is 
honest path of neutrality, which our interest as well as| spangled with republics as is our banner with stars. 
our duty obliged us to follow, Washington stood the | One country alone has remained subject to a monarch, 
first shock, and by his wisdom and prudence averted a| whose power, however, is circumscribed by consitu- 
war which then appeared inevitable. He was succeed- tional limits, and checked by a national representation. 
ed by Adams, Jefferson, and Madison, whose policy 


The British colonies to the north enjoy the same bene- 
was directed to the same end; but at last the storm rose | fits under a liberal administration. Who does not see 
so high that it drew us forcibly into its vortex. National ) jn all these the effects of the moral power of American 


honor, not less than the interest of our citizens, obliged | |iberty, and the natural consequences ‘of the impulse 
us to declare war against one of the contending powers. | given by our glorious revolution? 
But the European nations, afier a struggle of twenty If we turntowards Europe we shall see similar effects 
years, made peace, and we were Teft to fight single Esodecns by the same cause, There, during the last 
handed against Great Britain, who with her allies, had fty years, the genius of freedom has been pursuing his 
triumphed in the European contest. But, oh! the| slow but sure course. France has abjured her ancient 
the power of the spirit of freedom and independence! | gespotism and proclaimed the principle of the sove- 
Providence favored our arms, and a succession of victo-| reignty of the people. England, by wise reforms, has 
ries by sea and by land, led us to an honorable peace, | revived that principle, and given a blow to her too 
which we have now enjoyed for eighteen years, and) jowerful aristocracy. Greece and Belgium have become 
there is no appearance of its being for a long time dis-| independent states under liberalforms of government. 
turbed. , Poland, alas! has fallen, Unfortunate Italy has tried 
Amidst these various trials our nation went on pros- | in vain to raise once more her noble front, and Spain 
pering at first by her commerce, though constantly in-| has again submitted to the yoke she had so gallantly 
terrupted by the lawless violence of the European bel- | thrown off; but the struggle is not over; Germany, the 
ligerents; afterwards by her industry. A rich produc-| heart of Europe, and the cradle of freedom, is prepar- 
tion, cotton, was introduced into our southern states; ing in silence to give the signal of resistance to the ef- 
in the north, manufactures were established. The ge-| fortsof combined monarchs, who seem determined on 
nius of Clinton began in New York a system of internal playing a desperate game, and risking every thing ra- 
improvements, which the other states have followed, and | ther than yield a single point to the spirit of this enlight- 
to which the national government lent its aid. Com-| eneg age. The contest may be of long duration; but 
munication was facilitated by roads and canals,and above | its result cannot be doubtful. Europe will be emanci- 
all, the discovery of the art of steam navigation by our pated, and will owe that blessing to our example. 
immortal countryman, Fulton, with the aid of our ex-|" [pn Agia liberal principles are making their way among 
tended coast and noble rivers, brought the most distant | the disciples of Mahomet. The periodical press bas 
patts of this vast union, as it were in contact with each begun there to propagate knowledge, the mother of 
other. Industry discovered mineral riches in almost | freedom. A late treaty with the successor of the Ca- 
every part of our country—gold, lead, iron, copper, liphs has opened his Asiatic as well as his European do- 
coal, marble; and we soon learned to discard the aid. of | minions to our commerce, and in the seas of China our 
foreign capital and rely on the sufficiency of our own. | navigation is second only to that of one European pow- 
The United States boast at present of being the_second er, which is Great Britain. In the Indian Ocean we 
commercial nation in the world, have lately proved, by the merited chastisement of a 
The fruits of these exertions have enabled our 80-| }:harous people, that every injury to our citizens will 
vernment, by the purchase of Louisiana and the Flori-| },. promptly revenged, in whatever part of the world 
das, to extend our territory far beyond the Mississippi, | yp. aggressor may be found. 
and even tu the shores of the Pacific. Our population | 4 trica has felt the force of our arms. Our victorious 
has increased fourfold in the course of the last fifty flag bas waved over the walls of Derne, and our nation 
years, and amounts now to thirteen millions of souls. | })4 been the first to free the Christian flag from a shame- 
Of course the face of the country has undergone an im-| ¢.) tribute. We have also given the first example of 
mense change. Towns, cities, villages, hamlets are! 146 abolition of the abominable trade in human flesh 
rising every where. A new capital, on the banks of | thot was carried on with that part of the world. On its 
the Potomac, is proud of bearing the name of Washing- | . estern coast we have founded a flourishing colony, and 
ton, The west, which, at the close of the last half) oj ened a place of refuge for the descendants of those 
century, was a vast wilderness, vies with the east inthe | 5015 of africa, whom avarice has brought unwillingly to 
repidity of its population and improvement; Cincinnati, | 91. shores. 
its capital, is nearly as populous as Philadelphia was at) -phus there is no part of the world that is not full of our 
the end of the revolutionary war, and the state of Ohio, | 1,1, ors or of the effects that they have produced, Even 
to which it belongs, contains near one million of inha- -in distant Australasia a numerous groupe of islands bear- 
bitants. Such are the effects of human industry, when ing the proud name of Wasbington, and separately those 
unshackled by tyrannical laws, and stimulated by the of Jefferson, Monroe, Madison, and others of our illus- 
sweets of liberty and self-government. trious citizens, attest the enterprise of our seamen and 
What greater proof can we give to the world of the | the science of our circumnavigators, while the zeal of 
excellence of our institutions than this unexampled) 9... missionaries has changed a pagan into a Christian 
prosperity? But it is not only at home that its effects are | ;.),nq in the bosom of the Pacific ocean, 
to be traced; we perceive them in every part of theha-| 41) this is the work of fifty years, of two generations 
bitable globe, “ at most of those three millions of plain farmers, who, in 
When we cast our eyes on our own hemisphere, we | the preceding period, were peaceably cultivating their 
see this vast continent, which was fifty years ago| ¢-.1ds and raising their corn, tobacco and rice, for the 
(except the old thirteen states, whose independence | benefit of a distant country, and who, until they were 
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compelled to declare themselves an inJependent nation, 
were unnoticed by, and almost unknown to the rest of 
the world. Now their fame is extended and their infiu- 
ence felt all over the globe; their voice isheard every 
where with respect, so that when eight years ago we en- 
tered a solemn protest against the interference of any 
nation of the other hemisphere in the affairs of the inde- 
pendent states of our own, we were not only listened 
to, but the principle of non-interference, which we were 
the first to premulgate, has been adopted by Europe 
and has become, in theory at least, a part of her public 
law; and in a late memorable instance, the monarch of 
France, with an army at his back, adopting our repub- 
lican doctrine, has bowed his crowned head before the 
supremacy of the law, and recognized the paramount 
right of its legitimate organs to decide on contested 
points of the constitution of his country. 

Such is the proud and enviable state in which our 
country finds itself, and the moral ascendency which 
its principles have oe at the close of the year 1832, 
on'y a hundred and fifty yearsafter the epoch that we 
are met to commemorate, Such have been the mighty 
changes that have taken place on this continent in that 
short space of time. But who can tell what will happen 
in the course of another century and a half, and what 
spectacle this part of the world will exhibit in the year 
1982? Who can tell. what effects the influence of this 
hemisphere will produce on the other, which will pro- 
bably remain stationary, while we shall be increasing in 
population, in power and in riches, when a passage shall 
have been opened across the isthmus of Panama, and the 
shores of the Pacific shall be peopled by our descend- 
ants? The face of Europe for a thousand years has un- 
dergone very little change. France, Britain, Spain, 
Germany, Italy, Greece have existed during all that time, 
alternately conquering and conquered; stillit is the same 
Europe with its ancient kingdoms, its ancient divisions 
and its ancient names; the discoveries of the art of print- 
ing and the magnetic needle have improved its civiliza- 
tion and added to its comforts; but nothing that has hap- 
pened there isto be compared with what has taken 

lace on this continent within the last century, much 
~ with what is reserved tor future ages. The mind 
is lost in the contemplation of what the course of time 
may produce in this favored land, and we are at once 


convinced of the vanity of endeavoring to scrutinize, | 


with an impious ken, the hidden ways of Divine Provi- 
dence. Let us then confine ourselves to the present 
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By that political testament he left tousa golden rule 
for our national guidance, which may be summed up in 
these few words; ‘‘justice to foreign nations and union 
amongst ourselves.” It is toa strict adherence to these 
maxims that we are indebted for the blessings that we 
now enjoy. By the observance of the first, we have 
been raised up to the proud rank that we hold among 
the nations of the earth; and without wars, without con- 
quests, our territory has been enlarged to such an im- 
mense extent as no one would have dreamed of at the 
close of our revolution: but we could not now boast of 
these advantages unless we had also adhered to the last 
and most important rule, the preservation of our holy 
union, On that every thing has depended and will de- 
pend infuture. To our union we owe every thing; it 
has raised us to power and to riches, and it has brought 
about the prosperous state which our agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce have attained, by which we 
have been enabled to discharge, without effort, the 
heavy debt which two wars had accumulated upon us, 
so that we may indulge a good natured smile at other 
nations, who at this moment are coolly calculating the 
expense of our republican form of government, and 

| amusing themselves by comparing it with the enormous 
expenditure of their own, 

On the preservation of our union depend al? our fu- 
ture prospects. Washington has told us that it is ‘the 
main pillar in the edifice of our real independence, the 
support of our tranquillity at home, of our peace abroad, 
of our safety, of our prosperity, of that very liberty 
which we so highly prize.” He has said, moreoyer, that 
‘no alliances, however strict, between the parts, can 
be an adequate substitute, and that they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interruptions which all 
alliances, in all times have experienced.”? He has de- 
picted to us the quarrels, the wars, the bloodshed, that 
would follow from adissolution of this compact, and the 
overthrow of our civil liberty, by the large military es- 
txblishments which such a state of things would neces- 
sarily require; and lastly, he has for:warned us, that 

| this is the point in our political fortress, against which 
| the batteries of internal and external enemies will be most 
| constantly and actively, though often covertly and insi- 
'diously, directed.”’* . 

| Such isthe language of the greatest man that the 
world ever produced, and of the truest and most zeal- 
ous friend that America ever had; the experience of the 
last fifty years has proved the soundness of his judg- 





time, and since the future is beyond our reach, let us | ment, and that of the next will, if possible, make it still 
be contented with drawing useful lessons from the past | More manifest, provided we continue to tread in the 
which I have brought in a short compass to your view. | path of safety, prosperity, honor, and glory which he 
The first half century after the landing of William Penn | bas pointed out to us; and that we may do so, permit 
shows us the advantages that are to be derived from in- | me to conclude in his own words, with his admirable ex- 
dustry and frugality, and the happiness of a country | hortation, that ‘‘we may never cease properly to appre- 
where ambition, luxury and pride are yet unknown. | Ciate the benefits of our union; that we may cherish a 
From the second, we learn the vanity of conquests and | cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it; ac- 
military glory, since we find that the splendid victories | customing ourselves to think and speak of it as of the 
of Great Britain over her French neighbors on this con- | palladium of our political safety and prosperity; watch- 
tinent, resulted in the loss of her ancient and most val- | ing for its preservation with jealous anxiety; discoun- 
uable colonies. The third, above all the rest, is fraught | tenancing whatever may suggest even a suspicion that 
with instruction of the most important kind; and I can- | it can in any event be abandoned, and indignantly frown- 
not better conclude this discourse than by submitting |” “pon the first dawning of every attempt to alienate 
to you a few reflections on this most interesting subject. | any portion of our country from the rest, or to enfeeble 
The unexampled prosperity which th’s country has | the sacred ties that now link together, its various 
enjoyed during the last half century, is all owing to the | parts. 
counsels of one man, and to the wisdom of the nation Thus we shall prove ourselves the worthy sons of 
in adopting his maxims and making them the rule of | Washington and of William Penn. 
their conduct. You perceive, gentlemen, that I am al- 
luding to the advice contained in that admirable docu- 
ment, the farewell address of George Washington to the | 
people of the United States, by which, no longer in the 
Capacity of their general, or of their president, but in that 
of their father, he bequeathed to them the rich treasures 
of his prophetic mind and the fruits of his long experi- 
Spe eeee ween ws Cie year E796, Gely Wiirteem yews rite eterrtreerieeetereeentiee 
after our independence had been acknowledged by | *AII these quotations are in the words of Washington, 
Great Britain, and three years before his lamented death. ‘ and literally extracted from his farewell address. 





LOCOMOTIVE 
On the Germantown Rail Road. 

The particulars of the first trial of a Locomative En- 
gine on the Philadelphia, Germantown, and Norristown 
Rail Road, we copy from the Daily Chronicle. 

It gives us pleasure to state that the Locomotive En- 
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ine, built by our townsman, Mr. W. Baldwin, for the 


hiladelphia, Germantown, and Norristown Rail Road 
Company, has been proved highly successful. In the 

resence of a number of gentlemen of science and in- 
ormation on such subjects, the engine was on Friday 
last, placed on the road for the first time. All her parts 
had been previously highly finished, and fitted together 
in Mr. Baldwin’s factory—she was taken totally apart on 
Tuesday, and removed to the Company’s depot, and 
yesterday morning she was completely together, ready 
for travel. After the regular passenger cars had ar- 
rived from Germantown in the afternoon, the tracks be- 
ing clear, preparation was made for her starting. ‘The 
placing the fire in the furnace, and raising the steam, 
occupied twenty minutes. The engine, (with her ten- 
der, ) moved from the depot in beautiful style, working 
with great ease and uniformity. She proceeded about 
half a mile beyond the Union Tavern, at the Township 
line, and returned immediately, a distance of six miles, 
at a speed of about 28 miles per hour, her speed having 
been greatly slackened at all the road crossings, and, it 
being after dark, but a portion of her power used. It 
is needless to say that the spectators were delighted. 
From this experiment there is every reason to believe this 
engine will draw thirty tons gross, at an average speed 
of 40 miles to the hour, ona level road. The chief su- 

eriority of this engine over any of the English ones 

nown, consists in the light weight, which is but be- 
tween four and five tons, her small bulk, and the sim- 
plicity of her working machinery We rejoice at the 
result of this experiment, as it conclusively shows that 
Philadelphia, always famous for the skill of her me- 
chanics, is enabled to produce steam engines for rail 
roads, combining so many superior qualities, as to war- 
rant the belief that her mechanics will hereafter supply 
nearly all the public works of this description in this 
country, and by our superiority in the adaptation of this 
motive power, as we have hitherto in navigation, per- 
haps supply England herself. 

On Saturday, the Locomotive was again placed on 
the road, with four cars loaded with passengers attached, 
and proceeded to the main street in Germantown, in 
beautiful style, and without the slightest difficulty oc- 
curring. Only a small portion of the steam was put in 
operation, and the time occupied in performing the six 
miles was twenty-eight minutes. This highly success- 


ful experiment, by a locomotive, of domestic manufac- | 


ture, is certainly very complimentary to the skill and 
ingenuity of the maker, Mr. Baldwin ; and we trust 
that his endeavours to compete with the British in the 
manufacture of this valuable piece of mechanism, will 
be crowned with full and complete success. 


On Monday, about 12 o’clock, agreeably to public | pamphlet laws, 
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notice, the Locomotive again took its station on the | 


road, with six cars filled with passengers attached, and 
roceeded on its way to Germantown. It was evident, 
wever, from the time of starting, that some part of 
her machinery had become disordered, and that it did 
not work with the ease and freedom as on former occa- 
sions. Within a mile of the termination of the road, 
the train of cars came to a halt, and the examination of 
the engineer soon discovered, that an essential part of 
the machinery was deranged by the former trip, occa- 
sioned by a small defect in the road, which was of so 
slight a nature as not to be discovered in time to be re- 
paired. This we presume, will cause but very trifling 
if any delay, as the other track is believed to be in ex- 
cellent condition, and without any defect whatever.— 
The Locomotive, however, was soon again put in mo- 
tion, and the whole returned with surprising speed, to 
the city. The spectators seemed delighted, and many 
could scarcely be made sensible, how so small a body of 
machinery should possess such astonishing power. 
Every difficulty, we are confident, will be speedily 
overcome, and that, perhaps, in our next paper, we shall 
have the pleasure of communicating to our numerous 
readers, that the Locomotive has commenced its regu- 
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lar, and, we trust, profitable trips, on the road—to the 


delight and surprise of every one who may have the 
opportunity of witnessing and enjoying its speed. 
Germantown Telegraph. 


CANAL TRADE—SALT. 


We have been favoured with a statement of the 
quantity of salt which passed through the Guard Lock 
No. 2, (twenty-five miles below this place,) ‘on its 
way westward, from the Conemaugh and Kiskeminetas 
salt-works, since the opening of the canal this season, 

The quantity during the month of August, was 


4917 barrels. 
September, 6690. do 
October, 4626 do 


Total in three months, 16,233 barrels or 81,165 
bushels. 
Since the completion of the canal repairs in July 
last, the navigation of the Western division has been 
uninterrupted by any break or accident worthy of no- 
tice. At the close of the hot weather, the water be- 
came so low as to make boating very hard work, for the 
men and horses engaged in it; but lasted only a few 
days. On Friday last we were apprehensive of a pre- 
mature closing of the nav:gation by ice; a change in the 
weather on Saturday, however, dispelled our fears. The 
whole line is yet in excellent order.— Blairsville Rec. 





AUDITOR GENERAL’S REPORT. 
Extracts from the Auditor General’s Report, upon the 
Finances of Pennsylvania. 

_ Prepared for the Harrisburg Chronicle. 
Summary Statement of the Receipts at the State Trea- 


sury, commencing on the first day of November, 1851, 
and ending on the thirty-first day of October, 1832, 


Lands and Lands Office fees, $63,622 16 
Auction commissioners, 16,000 00 
Auctions duties, 113,537 09 
Dividends on bank stock, 173,230 00 
Dividends on bridge, navigation and 
turnpike stock, 21,170 00 
Tax on bank dividends, 43,761 41 
Tax on offices, 12,174 20 
Tax on writs, &c. 19,778 37 
Fees, Secretary of State’s office, 537 53 
Tavern licences, 58,795 67 
Duties on Dealers in foreign merchandize, 69,783 48 
State maps, 228 25 
Collateral inheritances, 12,494 29 
88 28 
Militia and exempt fines, 1,463 27 
Tin and clock pedler’s licenses, 1,878 76 
Hawkers’ and pedler’s licenses, 3,191 69 
Increase of county rates and levies, 73,986 93 
Tax on personal property, 11,326 27 
Militia fines per act of 1823, 850 00 
Escheats, 2,132 43 
Canal tolls, 50,909 57 
Loans, 3,188,213 34 
Premiums on loans, 355,462 80 
Stephen Girard’s legacy, 300,000 00 
Old debts and miscellaneous, 273 43 








4,594,889 22 
Balance in the Treasury on the Ist No- 


vember, 1831, 124,482 82 


$4,719,372 04 








CANAL TOLLS. 

It may be well to observe in relation to this item of 
revenue, that, the Western division did not go into ope- 
ration, on account of damages by the heavy springs 
floods, until about the middle of July, making until the 
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close of the fiscal year about 34 months. The Delaware | want of correct memoranda. I am one of those who 
division was not in order for navigation more than four | do not believe that the laws of nature have changed, but 
or five weeks, and the Susquehanna division not much | that an admirable uniformity still exists, and will appear 
longer. A large increase of revenue may be calculated | by comparisons properly made. Such comparisons, I 
on, from this source, for the next year, if the winter | apprehend, ought to be made between periods, embrac- 
should not prove too severe for the newly finished | ing a series of years, and not between those years only, 












works, , which the present generation have been permitted to 
John Nevin, ¢ollector at Middletown, E. behold, and which, in all probability, they imperfectly 

division, $ 364 66 | recollect. E. 
Thomas C. Reed, Harrisburg, E. division, 16,864 66 = 
‘ Robert Scott, jr. Duncan’s Island, Susque- 1768. April 3. Ice so strong as to bear my weight 

hanna division, ; _ 3,370 62 where the water was two feep deep. 
Jacob Fritz, Juniata Aqueduct, Juniata di- April 8, Wind at N. W., a snow on the ground 

vision, : 50 28 24 inches deep, and very cold. 
Levi Reynolds, Lewistown, do 5,654 77 April 15. It snowed a great part of the day. 
Wm. Williams, Huntingdon, do 1,500 00 | May 6. A frost that froze the ground. 
Elijah N. Doan, Northumberland, Susque- 1769. April 5. Very warm, with thunder showers. 

hanaa division | _ 3,747 95 8. Very cold, ice finch thick. 
David Brinneman, Leechburg, Western di- 20. Hard frost, and snow all day. 

vision, cae 1,793 26 May 2. Snow and cold rain. 

Thomas Johnston, Blairsville do, - 4,720 00/1770, April 2. Snow all day, about 6 inches, though 
Wm. B. Foster, Allegheny-town, do 884 32 it thawed. 

Jno. Fowler, Pittsburg Aqueduct, do 1,710 66 4. Ice so strong as to bear me, 12 inches 
Samuel Foreman, Kiskeminetas Aqueduct, water. 

Western division, aa 205 22 - Oct. 3. Snow this morning that covered houses. 
Wm. F. Swift, Bristol, Delaware division, 2,718 19 | 4774, April 1. Snow fell all day, and part of next. 
Caleb Dusenbury, Easton, do 5,325 00} 1772, Feb. 22. Very warm—the mercury said to be 

ae at 65. 
$50,909 57 March 9. Snow—11th, snow—13th, snow—15th, 
—_ at night, said to be colder than any 
Summary Statement of the’payments at the Treasury, time this winter. 

commencing on the first day of November, 1831, and March 16, Snow—18th, snow, and 19th, snow— 

ending on the thirty-first day of October, 1832. about two feet deep ona level. 
Internal Improvements, $3,521,754 05 April 3. Snow about 6 inchesdeep. 

Expenses of government, . 228,803 75 obi aS 

Militia expenses, 20,074 66 [In our II. Vol. pp. 23,379, will be found similar 

Members of courts martial, &c. 1,487 77 | memoranda of the weather for nearly 150 years.—Ep. 

Pensions and gratuities, 24,838 20 Ree. ] 

Education, 10,970 98 

Interest on loans, 91,925 00 —— — ————— —_—_———— 

Internal Improvement fund, 682,379 64 THE REGISTER. 

Penitentiary at Philadelphia, 4,045 43 

Penitentiary near Pittsburg, 3,115 44 PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 1, 18532. 

Conveying convicts, re Oh ni ol) 8s a Bats et el 5 als efi: 

Conveying fugitives, Lee ee oa ; 7 

Defence of the State, 143 84| Our columns this week are enriched by the eloquent 

Miscellaneous, 10,283 30 | discourse of P. S. Duronceav, Ese. before the Penn 

Society. Wehope shortly to present another, delivered — 
4,002,204 88 | | Thursday, before the Historical Society of Pennsyl 

Balance in the Treasury on the 1st No- on T ree re the Eimtorical Society of Penneyt- 

vember, 1832, 117,167 16 | sylvania, by Perzr McCatt, Esq; both addresses elu- 


| cidating the early history of our state. 
$4,719,372 04 | 
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The Penn’a State Temperance Society have, at the 


cemebeciie eee rete” i | Suggestion of the American Temperance Society, in- 
for oh ester county, for the present year so a ieee: ae | vited the temperance societies of the state, as well as all 
a father and his om sons, were placed in the commis. | Citizens friendly to the cauSe,to meet in their respective 
sioner’s box. In drawing from thence by Jot, the Jurors | cities, towns, and villages, on the 26th February, 1833, 
wer eae Sn SOPs ic roti — ‘to declare and’ publish their sense of the great plan 
to be empannelled,the clerk of the court drew out ofthe of moral reformation which seeks to abolish saneingee- 
box by lot, the names of the same father and sons, and | ance from our beloved country.” The suggestion is a 
what is not less singular, they were drawn in successive | good one, and well calculated “to increase the interest 


order, so that the father and his sons took their seats a. 8 sant 99 d : 
as called, side by side, and thus sat during the trial of wich. 9: S.en a eager. *. eamee Heir 





the cause.—Amer. Rep. each society would in the mean time, collect statistical 
facts, as to the number of distilleries, taverns, and 

From the American Daily Advertiser. other places for selling ardent spirits, and of the effects 

THE SEASONS. produced within their sphere of operation—to be laid 


Friend Poulson:—I send thee a leaf from the diary of | before the meeting in some suitable form for general 


the late ne eaeeereer The perusal of it | information. If all the societies in the United States 
may =s oes “4 oa vealeir Wi icy Line anaen would attend to the suggestion, much good would pro- 
gone a great change. This scrap may serve to correct | bably result from such an united exposition of the evil 


some of those errors into which many have fallen for | which itis the object of these societies to remove. 





